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INTRODUCTION. 




|NE book is published because something too good to be 
lost has been written; another because the fame of the 
author assures a good profit to both author and publisher; but 
this book has been deliberately planned, and the labor of the 
authors solicited, to meet a definite demand by progressive 
educators for a condensed volume giving the origin and progress 
of the kindergarten and its relation to school work. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the points suggested by prominent educators 
as specially important to be covered: 

" A clear, readable, and sensible biographical sketch of Fried- 
rich Frobel." 

" The theory of the kindergarten plainly set forth." * 

** The methods of the kindergarten in considerable but not 
tedious detail." 

"The influence of the kindergarten in educational theories 
and methods;- how it has influenced educational views and prac- 
tices, and the share it has had in generating the movement 
known as the New Education." 

" Ways and means of making kindergarten theories and 
methods available in public schools." 

" To what extent and how can the kindergarten as a whole or 
in detached parts be made a part of our public school system ? " 

Frobel, unfortunately, had not the ability to express himself 
with clearness, even those familiar with the language in which 
he wrote often finding it difficult to get at his meaning, and 
translations of his writings have sometimes been made by 
those not in sympathy with the spirit of the wonderful man; so 
it is not strange that he is often misunderstood and his writings 
characterized as " cant." 



vi INTRODUCTION. 

The attempt has been made to produce a comprehensive state- 
ment, divested as far as possible of technicalities, and to meet 
the demand of one who has said, " Let us have the essence of 
the matter in United States language." 

Brevity has been the one thing constantly in mind, and it is 
not easy to cover all the points of such a subject briefly and 
fully. How far these various and difficult demands have been 
met by the ladies who have been deemed most competent for 
the task, and who have reluctantly consented to attempt the 
work, the great army of educators in this country must decide. 
The five papers are merely hints of what the authors could have 
extended to many times the present limits without exhausting 
the subjects, but if this little book may inspire some progressive 
teachers with a desire to know more of Frobel and the results 
of his work, and if it shall enable them to sift the true from the 
false in the great mass of literature at present being published 
under the guise of the " New Education," the design of the 
authors and publishers will be met. 

Thb Publishers. 



Frobel— The Man and His Work. 



BY ANNE L. PAGE. 



In April, 1882, there were celebrations, in Europe and 
America, of the one hundredth birthday of Frederic 
Frobel, the man through whom we have the Kinder- 
garten. 

He was born in Oberweissbach, a village of Schwarz- 
burg, April 21, 1782. His father was a hard working 
German pastor. His mother died before he was a year 
old, and his busy father left him to the care of servants 
and older brothers and sisters. He sorely missed a 
mother's care. 

In an address to the ladies of Hamburg he once al- 
luded to this time. "I have the pleasure," he said, 
" of presenting to you an idea which is great and holy, 
an idea whose realization must lead to the happiness of 
mankind. Fate decided upon me and chose me for its 
bearer without having consulted me beforehand. It 
showed me the importance of an education comforma- 
ble to nature by giving me bitter experiences and pri- 
vations, while the early loss of my mother threw me 
upon self-education. What one has been obliged to 
contend with bitterly, he wishes to soften to his fellow 



men." 



A remarkably thoughtful and introspective mind 
providentially united to these circumstances, led this 
lonely little German boy in Ma raaiiVvoo^XiO ^^o^^^'^'^:^ 
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understanding of childish needs and childish states. 
His own unhappiness taught him how to^make child- 
hood happy in the best sense and thus to protect and 
uplift it. 

At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to a forester 
in the Thuringian Forest, and here he studied geometry, 
surveying, and physics, especially botany. Afterward, 
entering the University of Jena, he added to these 
studies algebra, mineralogy, natural history, chemistry, 
the science of finance, and architecture. At Jena, 
Frobel began to be dissatisfied with the teachings of 
the day. He says, "The lectures of my excellent 
teacher in mathematics had not the same value that 
they might have had and would have had if I had seen 
in the sequence and the progress of the same, more 
inner necessity and less arbitrariness. It was this con- 
sideration that decided me against this process of teach- 
ing. If I felt it already in the pure mathematics, how 
much more must it be the case in practical mathematics, 
and, especially, in experimental physics. The experi- 
ments could not captivate me. I sought and wished to 
see the whole in its inner connections. In botany I had 
a sensible, loving, and benevolent teacher. Through 
him my insight into nature was quickened, and my 
love for observing it made more active. I shall always 
think of him with gratitude. He was also my teacher 
in natural history. Two ideas which he set forth espe- 
cially laid hold of and satisfied me: 1st, the thought of 
the relation of animals branching out on all sides, and, 
2d, that the bone and frame-work of fish, bird, and man, 
is one and the same; and that of man is to be consid- 
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ered perfected as the ground type of all the rest which 
nature strives to represent in their subordinate frames." 

On leaving Jena he received an appointment as 
actuary of the forest court near Bamberg. While there 
he made the acquaintance of a young doctor of philos- 
ophy, who was inclined towards the new school of 
Schelling. He gave Frobel Schelling's "Bruno, or the 
Spirit of the Age." This book, Frobel says, influenced 
him powerfully. 

In 1805 he decided- to gratify his desire for a thorough 
study of architecture, with the intention of making it 
his profession. An offer of private pupils, whose tuition 
would give him the means of support, fixed his residence 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main. His teaching made an im- 
pression on Dr. Gruner, the principal of a newly created 
Model School. On the evening of his first interview 
with this gentleman, Frobel, then a youth of 23, spoke 
upon the subject that had been of such deep interest to 
him. After the conversation was over, Gruner said to 
the young man, with deep conviction, "Frobel, you 
must be a schoolmaster." He offered him at the same 
time a vacant place in his school. Frobel afterwards 
said that at these words it was as if the scales fell from 
his eyes. It was at once clear to him that this was 
what he had been blindly seeking. He wrote, after his 
teaching began, to his brother, " It seems as if I had 
found something not known before, and yet long de- 
sired, long missed, as if I had finally found my native 
element; I am like a bird in the air or fish in the sea." 

It is likely that the teaching of the Model School in 
Frankfort in 1805, was as good, axid ^^x\va.^'^^^^^^^'^^ 
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than anywhere else; far in advance, probably, of any- 
thing in Great Britain or America, but it did not sat- 
isfy Frobel. 

He was ever seeking for the laws of mental develop- 
ment. " He saw that the methods of instruction must 
be directed by these as well as by that of the subjects 
to be taught; that the conditions of reception must be 
considered as well as the conditions of presentation. 
This law and these conditions he diligently sought." 

Gruner saw the restless strivings of his young friend 
and gave him the writings of Pestalozzi, whose name 
was then the watchword in educational matters. After 
reading these, Frobel was so desirous of knowing the 
man who was trying to prepare the way for a new edu- 
cation after natural methods, that he went to Switzer- 
land and spent two weeks, returning with the de- 
termination of going back at some time and learning 
by practice exactly the ideas and efforts of Pestalozzi. 
This opportunity came two years later, when a very 
estimable family in Frankfort wished him to take 
charge of the education of their three children. He 
agreed to do this upon the condition that he should be 
allowed to take his pupils with him to Yverdun,in or- 
der to connect himself with Pestalozzi's institution. 
He lived there with them for two years, teaching and 
studying. 

He was a believer in Pestalozzi, and did what he could 
to spread his principles in Germany, but yet he was 
not satisfied. He felt at the same time the incomplete- 
ness of Pestalozzi, and his own need of more 
knowledge. This determined him to leave Switzer- 
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land in 1810 and go to the University of Qottingen as a 
student. He says: "Learning the Eastern languages 
seemed to me the necessary object of my eflforts and 
aspirations, and I forthwith began with Hebrew and 
Arabic, and from these found a way to the Asiatic 
tongues, especially the Indian and Persian and also 
Greek." The lectures on natural history at the Uni- 
versity gave him a view of the fundamental forms of 
crystals and minerals, and led him afterward to 
further study of crystallography and mineralogy in 
the Royal Museum of Berlin. 

"It was here," says Lange, "that the persuasion 
ripened in his mind that all development ;was founded 
upon one law, and that this unity must be at the basis 
of all principles of development, — their beginning and 
end. This conclusion was the fruit of a profound study 
of nature in its law of development, and the most care- 
ful contemplation of the child. He gained an opportu- 
nity for this latter observation by teaching, while he 
was studying in Berlin, in Plamann's famous Pesta- 
lozzian institution for boys." 

He was there engaged when the call to arms, to pro- 
tect the father-land against Napoleon, came. Frobel's 
reasons for entering the army were characteristic and 
noble. He says: " I had indeed a home, a native land. 
I might say a mother land, but no father-land. My 
native country did not call me. I was not Prussian; 
and so it happened, owing to my retired life, the call to 
arms inspired me little. It was something different 
that called me, not with enthusiasm, but with a firm 
resolution, to enter the ranks of the GexTCvax^. ^tycc^ . ^Vv» 
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was the feeling and consciousness of the ideal Germany 
that I respected, as something high and holy, in my 
spirit. Further, the firmness with which I held to my 
educational career decided me. Although I could not 
really say that I had a father-land, it must happen that 
every boy, that every child who should later be in- 
structed by me, would have a father-land, and that that 
father-land now demanded protection when the*child 
himself could not defend it. I could not possibly think 
how a young man, capable of bearing arms, could be- 
come the teacher of children whose country he had not 
defended with his life-blood. This was the second thing 
that influenced me to my decision. The third was that 
the summons to war appeared to me a sign of the com- 
mon need of man, of the country, of the time in which 
I lived, and I felt that it would be unworthv and un- 
manly not to struggle for the common necessity of the 
people among whom one lives, not to bear a part 
towards repelling a common danger. Every considera- 
tion was secondary to these convictions, even that 
which grew out of my bodily constitution, too feeble 
for such a life." 

At Easter, 1813, he went to Dresden to join the in- 
fantry division of the corps of Liitzow, at Leipsic. 
** Owing to the retirement of my life," he says, ''it 
was natural that I, although matriculated as a real 
student, yet stood far froni the others, and really had 
no acquaintance among them ; and so among my strong 
comrades, whom I joined in Dresden, I could find no 
acquaintance, although there were so many students 
from Berlin." 
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He served through the war, and his apparent turning 
aside from his chosen work ended in furthering it; for, 
in the service, he made the acquaintance of two young 
theological students, Middendorf and Langethal, with- 
out whose friendship and help he could hardly have 
carried out his after work. 

One of these, Middendorf, spoke to a mutual friend, 
forty years after, of Frobel's coolness in battle, and 
told how, one night, when their corps lay in a ditch 
behind a hedge, exposed to the fire of the enemy, whose 
balls were passing over them, Frobel had turned to him, 
as he was lying behind him, and asked him if he knew 
how many seconds faster the musket balls moved than 
the balls from the flint locks. While he was in imme- 
diate danger of his life, Frobel had the coolness to solve 
this problem. 

On the march under the hottest July sun, when most 
of the men were trying to get rid of everything they 
could do without to make their knapsacks lighter, Frobel 
collected all kinds of stones, plants, and mosses for his 
study of nature, and filled his knapsack with them. At 
the bivouac fire he brought out his treasures to serve as 
the subject of conversation on natural history. Still 
oftener he talked with them of his idea, and how they 
must work together for it. 

They were together, in Berlin, for some time after the 
war, Middendorf and Langethal as private tutors and 
students of theology, while Frobel received an appoint- 
ment in the Royal Museum under Prof. Weiss. 

He was now in the midst of the treasures of nature, 
an unwearied student of thein. "BxjA* \i^ ^q>6\.^ t^l^-^^^-^ 
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rest in the material; and the laws of crystallization, 
which would have suggested to the mere scientist only 
further discovery and classification on the material 
plane, suggested to him a law of mental development 
which the childish mind could grasp, and by which it 
could become a voluntary creator. 

Lange says of this time of life: "Ever clearer to him 
was the identity of the laws of development of the race 
with that of the individual, of the macrocosm with the 
microcosm; and more and more important did the 
knowledge of this identity appear to him; and ever 
anew was his delight kindled in putting in practice an 
education conformable to nature. 

'"He resolved to give up his position in the museum 
and devote himself wholly to the education of men and 
children. His repeated application for discharge was 
granted him after friendly and urgent remonstrations 
from Prof. Weiss. The question now was where to find 
the natural and vital point of connection with his new 
undertaking. This soon appeared in his own family, 
for the war had left the children of his eldest brother 
fatherless. To begin his educational activity with these 
children was his plan when he left Berlin. 

" He took leave of his friends, Langethal and Midden- 
dorf, who had returned after the war to their theolog- 
ical studies, and with whom Frobel continued in the 
closest friendship. He did not tell them anything about 
his plan, but promised to inform them when he had 
reached something definite. In 1816, at the «nd of Sep- 
tember, he left Berlin and found in Greisheim five of his 
sister's children assembled for education and care, and 
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there and with them his great educational undertaking 
began. 

" He had no outward means for carrying it on, nothing 
but his inward convictions and firm trust in its result. 
By the sale of a collection of minerals he realized a 
few crowns, which he used for the adornment of his 
Christmas festival and the partial rebuilding of his 
little house." 

The little school was soon removed to Keilhau, where 
the widowed sister-in-law of Frobel purchased a peas- 
ant property. Frobel was joined by his two friends 
from Berlin. Although they endured privation and 
poverty the little school grew'. In 1817 a school build- 
ing was put up, and in the spring of 1818 Frobel was 
thinking of marrying. When in Berlin he had made 
the acquaintance of the Prussian Counselor-of-war 
Hofmeister and had often talked with him and his 
daughter of what was uppermost in his mind. He had 
inspired the latter with such enthusiasm for his work 
that she was willing to follow him out of the gay and 
refined society of Berlin, in which she lived, to the 
quiet village of Keilhau, and to work in poverty and ob- 
scurity for the realization of a great idea. "If it had 
not been f or Wilhelmina Hofmeister," says Lange, "the 
world would never have known Frederic Frobel as the 
originator of the kindergarten." 

Frobel's personal appearance was not pleasing, but 
his enthusiasm and self-forgetfulness gave him great 
power over his friends. In 1820 his older brother, who 
had often carried him in his arms, gave up his home 
and business and future to the exA.et^TYe»^ ^X"^'5s^^^2s».. 
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, Frobel began now to publish his ideas in books and 
papers. He wrote an account of the school at Keilhau, 
and, in 1826, published "The Education of Man," and 
also a weekly paper. During this time his teaching 
had not reached its elementary stage, and he was ten 
years from the kindergarten. But the convictions that 
came to him in the Thuringian Forest, that each stage 
of development in man, as in the plant, is from a pre- 
ceding one, and that the perfection of each stage de- 
pends upon the perfection of the one that precedes it, 
was leading him back to the beginning of education, 
until he stood, reverent, by the mother's side, at the 
cradle of the child. 

From the institution at Keilhau came others in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, in which pupils were taught and 
teachers trained. It was a time of great awakening in 
Germany. Fichte, "the great pedagogic statesman 
and philosopher," had cried aloud, and spared 'not, to 
the German princes, that only upon the foundation of 
national education could poor, conquered, and shattered 
Germany ever be rebuilt; and the good Queen Louise, 
mother of the present Emperor, sent twelve young men 
to Pestalozzi to be trained as teachers. This began the 
movement that placed Germany in advance of all other 
countries in the matter of education. 

In 1836 Madame Frobel was called to Berlin, by the 
death of her aged mother, and during their' residence 
there Frobel was constantly occupied with a plan for 
the education of little children. It became clear to him 
that it was indispensable, and that, in the education, no 
violence must be done to the nature of the child. The 
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idea of the kindergarten rose upon him, and it puzzled 
him not a little to choose a name for it. It was not 
school ; in it children were to grow naturally as plants 
in a gartien. As he walked one day with his old friend 
Middendorf, he exclaimed, " If I could only find a name 
for my youngest child." Suddenly he stood still and 
called out, " Eureka! Kindergarten it shall be called," 
and kindergarten — child garden — it has been called, 
ever since. 

He procured his first materials and chose for his be- 
ginning the little town of Blankenburg, and in 1837 be- 
gan his enterprise. At this time, also, he began to pub- 
lish a weekly paper with the motto, " Come let us live 
with our children." His new undertaking drew all his 
old friends about him, and all the discouragements and 
disappointment that had come to them in the last twenty 
years, at Keilhauand Wartensee'and Willisau, too many 
to be detailed in this sketch of Frobel's life, had not 
destroyed their faith in their leader nor their enthusi- 
asm for the cause so dear to him. Frobel was soon 
called to Dresden and Hamburg, where he awakened 
an interest that caused the establishment of kinder- 
gartens. 

In 1840, he made, at the Guttenburg festival, an ap- 
peal to the women of Germany, and the appeal was 
answered, and at that festival the kindergarten was 
founded as a universal German institution. During 
his stay in Dresden, Frau Frobel died; but not be- 
fore she had seen the kindergarten take root. Frobel 
still worked on, missing her faithful sympathy and 
help. 
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In 1849, ten years after, the cause received an impor- 
tant aid, in the Baroness von Marenholtz-Biilow.* 

She, herself, tells the story of her first meeting with 
him as follows: " In the year 1849, at the end 6t May, 
I arrived at the baths of Liebenstein, in Thuringia, and 
took up my abode in the same house as in the preced- 
ing year. After the usual salutations, my landlady, in 
answer to my inquiry as to what was happening in 
the place, told me that a few weeks before, a man had 
settled down on a small farm near the springs, who 
played and sang with the village children, and, there- 
fore, went by the name of the 'old fool.' Some days 
after I met in my walks this so-called ' old fool.' A tall, 
spare man with long gray hair was leading a troop of 
village children between the ages of three and eight, 
most of them barefooted and scantily clothed, who 
marched two and two up a hill, where having mar- 
shaled them for a play he practiced them with a song 
belonging to it. The loving patience with which he 
did this, the whole bearing of the man, while the chil- 
dren played various games under his direction, were so 
moving that tears came into my companion's eyes as 
well as my own, and I said to her: * This man is called 



*" The Baroness von Marenholtz-Biilow, whose life work is insepara- 
bly associated with the dissemination of Frobel's system of child-culture 
in different countries, belongs to the Redum line of a princely family 
whose name appears in the time of Charles the Great. Her father, 
Baron Frederick von Bulow-Wendhausen, the owner of the fine estate 
of Kublingen in the Duchy of Brunswick, was president of the Ducal 
Chamber and member of the regency charged with the administration 
of affairs during the long minority of the Duke. Her mother was the 
imperial Countess von Wartensleben, of the Mark of Brandenburg." 
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an old fool by these people, perhaps he is one of those 
men who are ridiculed or stoned by contemporaries and 
to whom future generations build monuments.'" The 
play being ended she approached the man with the 
words: "You are occupied I see with the education of 
the people." He replied to her greeting and invited her 
to his house, which he had rented for the purpose of 
educating young women in the neighborhood as kin- 
dergartners, and led her into a large room, in the 
midst of which stood a table. He opened a closet con- 
taining his materials, and gave her some explanation of 
their educational aim which at the moment did not give 
her much light on his method. One important sen- 
tence remained fixed in her mind, " Man is a creative 
being." When one of his pupils called him Mr. Frobel, 
she remembered having once heard of a man of that 
name, who wished to educate children by play, and 
that had seemed to her a very perverted idea, for 
she had thought only of aimless play. 

In after interviews with Frobel the Baroness became 
thoroughly acquainted with his principles and their 
application to the development of children, and also to 
the training of kindergartners. She became an enthu- 
siastic helper. She introduced Frobel to the reigning 
Duke of Meiningen, and, by his permission and invita- 
tion, the kindergarten was transferred to the spacious 
rooms of his country house, and his little ragged sub- 
jects played on the grass under the great linden trees. 
He offered Frobel the position of tutor to his son, but 
Frobel told him frankly, "that it was impossible to 
give a sound intellectual education to a child who had 
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not a true moral development, and a child could not 
have that who was separated from other children and 
led to imagine himself as having a superior nature." 
He advised the duke to educate his son with others, and 
the wise prince followed his advice. 

Before the summer was over Madame Marenholtz 
brought to him many thoughtful and influential per- 
sons to witness the methods and listen to the explana- 
tions given by Frobel of their educating aim. Among 
these were Diesterweg, a director of the Royal Seminary 
for city teachers at Berlin, and the acknowledged head 
of the Pestalozzian method in Germany, the Minister 
of Education of the principality of Saxe Weimar, 
and several teachers and men of science who after- 
wards became advocates of the system in periodicals 
or special treatises. 

She introduced Frobel and Middendorf to the courts 
of Meiningen and Weimar. In the winter of 1850 
which she spent at Weimar, she laid the foundation for 
the first kindergarten there, and interested the Grand 
Duchess of Russia so much that she introduced the 
method into the orphan asylum of St. Petersburg. 
She also induced the Countess of Hesse to employ one 
of Frobel's pupils in the education of her son, the 
future prince. Through her efforts kindergartens and 
training schools have been established in France, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and Italy. 

I quote from a biographical sketch of her: " This no- 
ble woman still lives, and, denying her years the peace- 
ful hours of rest, works on for the furtherance of the 
cause which has been so blest at her hands. May the 
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evening of her busy and useful life be cheered by the 
grateful voices of thousands of women whom she has 
inspired and trained to lives of beneficent activity, 
and of tens of thousands more to whom her efforts 
have secured the priceless inheritance of a happy 
childhood, and brought light, sweetness, and strength 
to their widely separated homes. It is the privilege 
of only a few, in one or many generations, so to live; 
and living, to see the work of their hands still progress- 
ing to large and still larger results, in every civilized 
country." 

It was the very evening of Frobel's days that was so 
cheered by this strong friend. She helped him to bear 
the disappointments caused by the order interdicting the 
kindergarten, that was issued in August, 1859, by the 
Prussian minister of education. While this did not 
change the approval of educational circles, it created 
distrust among the conservative and governing classes, 
which has been a hindrance to the cause, particularly 
in Prussia. This, however, has not been universal, even 
there. The crown prince and princess have shown their 
approval by having their children educated in kinder- 
gartens, and the princess has been named as the pa- 
troness of training schools in Germany and England. 
The interdict, which was removed in 18G1, by the 
new minister of education, was caused by socialistic 
pamphlets published by Frobel's nephew, but whicli for 
a time were supposed to have come from Frobcl him- 
self, who was greatly surprised and shocked by it, but 
still continued his work of training kindergartners, 
which occupied his last year^. TYvV-a ^o\\l ^^^ ^-j^- 
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ried on in the castle of Marienthal, of which the Duke 
of Meiningen had given him the use, for this purpose. 
In his work he was assisted by his second wife, to whom 
he was married in 1851. Madame Frobel survived her 
husband and continued the work for a short time in 
Marienthal and afterwards in Hamburg. In her remi- 
niscences of Frobel the Baroness says: **At Whitsun- 
tide in 1852 Frobel was invited to the teachers' conven- 
tion at Gotha. When he entered the hall in the midst 
of a discussion the whole assembly rose. At the end 
of the discourse the president of the meeting gave him 
a hearty welcome, followed by three cheers from the 
whole assembly. Frobel thanked them in a few simple 
words and immediately taking up the subject, which 
was, ' Instruction in Natural Science,' was listened to 
with perfect attention." A few weeks later, in June, he 
passed peacefully away. His last words were, "lam 
a Christian man." 

His physician, in speaking of his last days, said: 
" I have seen many men die, but never any one who 
looked into the face of death so cheerfully and so 
calmly as Frobel. One day he asked me what I thought 
of his condition and whether he could live a short 
time longer. I thought I ought to speak the real truth. 
I advised him not to postpone his last directions, since 
the failing of his powers left little hope of his recovery. 
He took my words with the greatest calmness, and I 
did not notice the least change in his countenance. 
When I went the following noon they told me that he 
had added some last directions to his will that morn- 
jng-. At the door of his chamber I heard a low sing- 
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ing and when I entered I found Frobel sitting up in his 
bed, which was pushed to the open window, looking 
with glorified joy on the landscape before him and sing- 
ing softly to himself . To my remark, * You appear to be 
better, professor, and more cheerful,' he replied: * Why 
should I not ? I enjoy beautiful nature even in my last 
moments.' " Frobel had called death the enlargement 
of life, when it was far from him, and now that it was 
near it wore the same aspect, and in its very presence 
he was full of quiet joy, and trust, and peace. 

Since Frobel's death there has been a steady increase 
of the reception of his ideas of education, and it is not 
too much to say that they promise to revolutionize the 
methods in all grades of schools. Not that the ideas 
are his alone. As soon as the dawn of Christianity had 
shown the errors of the education of the old civiliza- 
tions, in which the aim was merely to fit the child for 
the place in which it found him, within some nationality 
and caste; when it had shown that it was but just to 
educate him as a human being, and not as peasant or 
prince, and even the restrictions of sex began to be 
taken off, then it was seen that the new ends required 
new means. The wisest of the Greek philosophers had 
had glimpses of these truths, but only glimpses, and in 
the early Christian century the new ideas came very 
slowly until the time of the Bacons, Roger in the thir- 
teenth and Francis in the sixteenth century, who left 
great seed-thoughts that have borne fruit for men in all 
the centuries since. After Lord Bacon came many 
whose names have come down to us as having their part 
— greater or less — in elaborating and apply in^tlAa^^^^ 
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truths given through him. Prominent among these was 
John Amos Comenius, the illustrious Moravian ped- 
agogue. Two hundred years before Frobel, he mapped 
out the work of the kindergarten in a remarkable man- 
ner, although he gave little light on the means of 
accomplishing it. " During the first six years," said 
he, " put into the child the foundation of all knowledge 
necessary to life. In nature show him stones, plants, 
animals, and teach him to make use of his limbs 
(natural history, physics); to distinguish colors (optics) 
and sounds (acoustics); to contemplate the stars (astron- 
omy). He will observe his cradle, the room he lives in, 
the house, the neighborhood, the roads, the fields (geog- 
raphy); make him attentive to the succession of day 
and night, to the seasons, to the divisions of time, the 
hours, weeks, months, festival days (chronology); let 
him learn the administration of the house (politics); 
let him familiarize himself with the first notions of cal- 
culationSy sales, and purchases (commerce); the dimen- 
sion of bodies, their lines, surfaces, solids (geometry); 
he will hear singing, and his voice will learn to repro- 
duce sounds and musical phrases (singing, music); he 
will survey the formation and development of his mother 
tongue (grammar) ; he will exercise himself in express- 
ing his thoughts and sentiments by gestures and the 
inflexion of the voice (rhetoric). By these means the ma- 
ternal school will develop the germs of all the sciences 
and all the arts." *' It is a fundamental error," he says, 
"to begin teaching with language and end it with 
things, mathematics, natural history, etc.; for things 
are the substance, the body, and words are accident 
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and dress. These two parts of knowledge are to be 
united, but it is necessary to begin with things which 
are the objects of thought and speech. We should at 
first exercise the senses (perception); then the memory; 
then the intelligence; then the judgment (reasoning); 
for science begins by observation. The impressions 
received are then engraven on the memory and imagina- 
tion; intelligence then takes possession of the notions 
collected in the memory, and draws from the general 
ideas; at last draws conclusions from things sufficiently 
well known and co-ordinated by the intellect. It is not 
the shadow of things that makes an impression upon 
the senses and imagination, but the things themselves. 
It is therefore by a real intuition that teaching should 
begin, and not by a verbal description of things." 

These were great truths, and the best among the edu- 
cators of the next two centuries strove to make them 
practical. Near the middle of the eighteenth century 
came Pestalozzi, the father of modern education. His 
name was the rallying cry of the educational army. 
He began his work in obscurity and poverty when Na- 
poleon's armies were sweeping through Switzerland. 
When some one approached Napoleon with an attempt 
to interest him in Pestalozzi's ideas, he said scornfully 
that he had no time for a, b, c's. Poor shattered Ger- 
many took time, and when Queen Louise sent twelve 
young men to be trained for teachers at Yverdun, she 
gave to her dynasty . a power greater than Napoleon's 
cannons. When, during the late Franco-Prussian war, 
some one asked Von Moltke the secret of the superiority 
of the German army, he pointed to a group of cora.m.on 
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soldiers studying with intelligent interest the map of 
the country through which they were passing, and said: 
** There it is." It was then Pestalozzi's hand that, in 
Versailles, crowned Kaiser William Emperor of Ger- 
many, and pulled down the dynasty of the man who 
rashly sneered at a, b, c's. 

But the best did not come with Pestalozzi. Like Co- 
menius. upon whose thought he built, his practice was 
far behind his theory, and he still dealt with words 
and pictures. He taught those who came to him to 
be trained as teachers, that "the powers must be de- 
veloped harmoniously," that ** all individual develop- 
ment manifests itself in self -activity "; that *' this self- 
activity has two phases, one consisting of reception, 
acquisition, learning, — from without to within; the 
other of expression, production, creation — from within 
to without." "The former," he taught, "is the basis 
of the latter, but orderly and symmetrical development 
can only be secured by both." Pestalozzi did much 
towards promoting the former, but he failed to find the 
means of leading the child to express itself by doing, 
and it was reserved for Frobel to find the long closed 
path into the child's world that so many of the learned 
before him had missed. The story of his remarkable 
childhood, told by himself, may suggest the reason why 
he was able to make this discovery. He tells this story 
in an autobiographical letter to the Duke of Meiningen,* 
and any account of his life would be very imperfect 
which did not take in some parts of this story. It 

* This letter has been translated by Miss Wheelock, of the Chauncy 
Hall Kindergarten, in Boston. 
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begins with the death of his mother when he was 
nine months old, and, after telling of the neglect of 
the servants, who left him to his older brothers' and 
sisters' care, he speaks of his father's large parish and 
its heavy duties, which took him away from his family, 
and says that this early separation caused him to remain 
a stranger to him throughout his life. " I really," he 
savs, " had no more a father than a mother." 

When he was in his fourth year his father married 
again, and at first the heartless and unprincipled wom- 
an who became his second wife responded to the 
little child's love for her, but after the birth of a son 
of her own she cruelly repelled him and even misrep- 
resented him to his father. In after years she pre- 
vented him from having the same education that his 
brothers had, lest the expense should be too great. 
When Frobel had nearly completed his eleventh year, 
his maternal uncle, Superintendent Hoffman, of Stadt- 
Ilm, visited the family. He saw the unhappy situation 
of his sister's child and asked to be allowed to take 
charge of him. This was granted, and henceforth in 
the freedom of a home where love reigned, and in a 
pleasant out-of-door life, Frobel grew strong and happy. 
It is in an account of the earlier years in his father's 
house, in the years from five to eleven, that we see 
how unusually introspective and thoughtful he was. 

Of his first experience at school he says: '' Since my 
father, through his many duties, was prevented from 
instructing me himself, and especially because he had 
lost the desire to do it from my causing him so much 
trouble in studies which were difficult to\: ycl<S^ "L -^'5^ 
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obliged to attend the public village school. Our school, 
like all others at that time, stood in interchangeable 
relations with the church; the school children had ap- 
pointed places in the church; they were not only 
obliged to attend church, but every child, as a proof 
of his attention to the preaching, had, on Monday (on 
which day an examination was held for that purpose), 
to repeat to the teacher some one of the passages 
which the preacher had used in his discourse as proof- 
texts. The one most suitable for the childish mind 
was then selected to be committed to memory by the 
little ones. One of the larger school children at an 
appointed time had to repeat the Bible verse to the 
smaller ones, sentence by sentence, through the whole 
week. The little ones, all standing, had to repeat the 
same, sentence by sentence, until the passage was per- 
fectly comprehended by every child. I was brought 
to school on a Monday. The appointed passage for 
the week was the well known, * Seek first the kingdom 
of God.' I heard these words repeated every day in a 
quiet, earnest, somewhat sing-song childish tone, now 
by one, now by the whole. The verse made an im- 
pression on me like nothing before nor since. Indeed, 
this impression was so lively and deep, that to-day 
every word lives freshly in my memory with the pe- 
culiar accent with which it was spoken; and yet since 
that time nearly forty years have elapsed. Perhaps 
the simple child's soul felt in these words the source 
and salvation of his life. Indeed, that conviction be- 
came to the struggling man a source of inexhausti- 
ble courage, of always unimpaired joy and willingness 
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in self-consecration. Enough to say, my entrance 
into this school was for me the birth to a higher spiritual 
life. I pause here in my recollections to ask myself 
whether I shall dwell longer upon the first period of 
my life; yet this is the time in which the germs of 
my life unfolded, in which the heart crises occurred — 
the first awakening of my inner life. Should the de- 
lineations of this earliest period be successful, the 
comprehension of my mature life and struggles will 
be easy. Therefore I prefer to dwell upon it a rela- 
tively long time, and so much the more because I can 
then pass more quickly over the later periods of life. 
It seems to me as if it were with this account and 
view of my life exactly as with my educational and 
teaching method; what is set aside as the most com- 
mon and insignificant appears to me often the most 
important, and it always seemed to me a mistake to 
leave a gap in what is original and fundamental. 
Yet I know well that by such a search into the hid- 
den springs of action one may easily weary those 
that cannot yet see the whole picture clearly, or com- 
prehend the whole aim of the representation. 

" Contrary to existing regulations, I was placed by 
the position of my father, as village minister, in the 
girls' school. Hence, I received no place near pupils 
of my own age, but next the teacher, and was so 
brought near the largest pupils that I shared, when I 
could, their instruction, especially in two studies. At 
one time I read with them, and then I had to learn, in- 
stead of the above-mentioned Bible quotations, the 
sacred songs which were sung on Sundays in. tko. 
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church. There are two songs especially which 
show forth like two clear stars in the dark and aw- 
ful morning twilight. *Soar above, my heart and 
soul/ and 'It costeth much to be a Christ.' These 
were songs of life to me. I found my little existence 
pictured in them, and the purport of them so pene- 
trated my being that in later life. I have often strength- 
ened and encouraged myself by what then enriched 
my soul. 

" The hard, unpleasant expressions of an orthodox 
theology I soon transformed in my imagination, to 
which, perhaps, two circumstances especially con- 
tributed. I heard the same expressions an indefinite 
number of times; for I lived also under the precepts of 
the confirmation instruction which my father imparted 
to his household. I heard the terms in the most differ- 
ent connections, whence finally the conception sprang 
up of itself in my soul. Secondly, I was frequently the 
silent witness of my father's earnest and rigid pastoral 
care; of the frequent interviews between him and the 
many people who visited the parsonage to obtain coun- 
sel and instruction. I was thus again led from the 
outer to the inner world. Life, with its most secret im- 
pulses, and the words and opinion of my father there- 
upon, passed before my eyes, and I realized in this way 
things and words, deeds and professions, in their most 
vital connection. I saw the fragmentary and bur- 
dened, torn and dismembered life of man as it ap- 
peared in this collection of five thousand people to the 
observant eye of their earnest and resolute pastor. 

" Matrimonial and family relations were often the sub- 
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ject of his admonitory and corrective conversation and 
remonstrances. The way in which my father spoke of 
this made me consider the subject as one of the most 
pressing and difficult for man, and, in my youth and 
innocence, I felt deep . grief and pain that man alone 
among created things should pay the penalty of such 
a sexual difference that made it hard for him to do 
right. 

" I could find nothing to reconcile that within and 
without me which was absolutely adapted to my mind, 
heart, and inner need. And, indeed, how could this be 
possible at my age, and in my position? 

"Just then my oldest brother, who lived away from 
home (like all my older brothers and sisters), came 
back for a time, and when I told him my delight in the 
purple threads of the hazel buds, he made me notice a 
similar sexual difference among flowers. Now my 
mind was satisfied; I learned that what had troubled 
me was a wide-spread arrangement throughout nature 
to which even the quiet, beautiful growths of flowers 
were subject. Henceforth, human and natural life, 
soul and flower existence, were inseparable in my 
eyes, and my hazel blossoms I see still, like angels 
that opened to me the great temple of nature. I re- 
ceived what I needed: in place of the church, a natural 
temple; in place of the Christian religion,* the life of 
nature; in place of harmful, hating human life, a 
quiet, speechless plant life. Henceforth it seemed 



* It cannot be doubted that Frobel means here dogmatic theology, 
as he constantly speaks of the Christian religion as the only basis for 
true education. — A. L. P. 
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as if I had the clue of Ariadne, which would lead 
me through all the wrong and devious ways of 
life; and a life of more than thirty years with nature — 
often, it is true, falling back and clouded for great in- 
tervals — has taught me to know this, especially the 
plant and tree world, as a mirror; I might say, an em- 
blem of man's life in its highest spiritual relations; so 
that I look upon it as one of the greatest and deepest 
conceptions of human life and spirit when in holy 
scripture the comparison of good and evil is drawn 
from a tree. Nature, as a whole, — even the realms of 
crystals and stones, — teaches us to discriminate good 
from evil; but, for me, not so powerfully, quietly, 
clearly, and openly as the plant and flower kingdom. 

** I said my hazel blossoms furnished me Ariadne's 
thread. Much was thus solved to me again and again 
in an entirely satisfactory way; for example, the first 
life experience of the first beings in Eden, and much 
that is connected with them. 

^* Three crises of my inner life, which happened before 
my tenth year, I must bring out here before I turn to 
my outer life of this period. As folly, misconception, 
and ignorance, even in the earliest epoch of the world, 
are presumed to have determined its ruin, so it hap- 
pened in the time of which I now speak. My inner 
life was then very quiet. I said to myself, very de- 
terminedly and clearly, the hiunan race will not leave 
the earth until it has reached so much perfection in 
this dwelling-place as can be reached on earth. The 
earth — nature, in the narrow sense — will not pass 
away until men have attained a perfect insight into the 
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composition of the same. This thought often returned 
in different aspects to me; to it I often owed rest, firm- 
ness, perseverance, and courage. 

'* Towards the end of this period, my oldest brother, of 
whom I have already spoken, was in the university. 
He was studying theology. The critical philosophy of 
that time began to illumine the doctrines of the church. 
It could not but happen that father and son were often 
of different opinions. I remember that once they dis- 
cussed, with a lively exchange of words, some religious 
or church opinion. My father was excited, and on no 
account would give up. My brother, although mild by 
nature, was growing red, and could not resign what he 
held as true. I was here also, as so often, an unob- 
served listener, and I still see my father and brother as 
they stood opposed in their war of opinion. It seemed 
to me almost as if I comprehended something of the 
subject of their strife, and that I must decide that my 
brother was in the right; and yet there seemed to be some- 
thing in my father's view that was not entirely incom- 
patible with a mutual understanding. It came to my 
mind that in every foolish idea there is a true side to 
be found, which often misleads to a convulsive, firm 
hold of the wrong. This view came out in my life 
more and more, and later, when two men in my pres- 
ence contended for the truth, I learned to know it from 
both. On this account, I never liked to take sides, and 
this was my salvation. 

"Another experience of my youth which had a definite 
influence upon my inner life was the following: There 
are constantly recurring, positive demands \xjl qjv«l 
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church religion to put on Christ, to show Christ in the 
life, to follow Jesus, and so on. These demands were 
often presented to me through my father's zeal in 
teaching and his earnest life. 

" The child knows no fear from the claims which are 
adapted to the childish spirit. As he receives to him- 
self and recognizes the claim as a whole, so he wishes 
the fulfillment of the same to be entire and perfect. 
By the so-frequent recurrence of this demand came to 
me in its highest importance, also, the great difficulty 
in the way of its fulfillment; it even appeared to me 
that the latter was quite impossible. The contradic- 
tion which I believed I discovered in this way was op- 
pressive to me in a high degree. Finally, the blessed 
thought came to me: human nature, in itself, does not 
make it impossible for man to live and represent again 
the life of Jesus in its purity; man can attain to the 
purity of the life of Jesus if he only finds the right way 
to it. This thought, by which as often as I think of it I 
am transplanted to that place and condition of my 
boyhood, was by chance the last of that epoch of life, 
and so it may close the account of my inner develop- 
ment at that point. In looking back upon it, I see that 
it was the heavenly moment of my life. 

" From the delineation of my inner boy life one might 
possibly infer a happy, satisfied outer life. Such a 
conclusion would not be correct. It appears to have 
been my destination to set forth and unravel the sharp- 
est and hardest contrasts and contradictions. My ex- 
ternal life was, therefore, of an entirely opposite char- 
acter. I grew up without a mother; my physical con- 
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dition was neglected, and through this neglect I had 
acquired many bad habits. I liked to be occupied ; but 
often erred, in my awkwardness, in choosing material, 
time, and place. So I often drew on myself the high- 
est dissatisfaction of my parents. From my aroused 
feelings, I was deeply sensible of this, and for a longer 
time than it lasted with them, and so much the more 
because I found myself at best at fault in the scheme, 
though not in the motive. In my mind, I saw always 
one side, viewed from which my doing the thing was 
not entirely wrong, still less deserving of punishment. 
In my opinion, designs were attributed to my actions 
which did not lie in them. This consciousness first 
made me what I had the credit of being — namely, a 
bad boy. Finally, from fear of a severe punishment, I 
concealed the most innocent transactions, or shielded 
myself by false assertions, when I was asked. Enough, 
I early passed as had; and my father, who did not al- 
ways have time for investigation, received the thing as 
it was represented to him. 

"In play with my half brothers and sisters, according 
to the mother's construction, I was always the occa- 
sion of all improprieties that happened. As the sym- 
pathy of my parents separated itself from me, my life 
separated more and more from them, and I was de- 
prived of contact and union with them. 

" In this mournful condition, I ardently wished a 
change. I counted my older brothers and sisters happy 
who were all out of the house. At this troublous 
time, my oldest brother, already mentioned many 
times, returned home. He appeared to me as an angel 
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of life; for he recognized in and under my mistakes 
the human side of my being, and took me often under 
his protection, with my misdemeanors. After a short 
time, he departed again, it is true; but my inner being 
was bound in the closest way with his, and, after his 
death, this love was the turning point of my life. 

'*The happiness of being able to leave the paternal 
roof finally fell to my lot, and it was of the highest 
necessity; for otherwise the violent contradictions of 
my inner and outer life would necessarily have con- 
firmed the bad reputation that had now attached itself 
to me. 

" When I was ten and three-quarter years old, a new 
life began, quite different from the earlier one. I per- 
mit myself here to make a comparison of this my 
early life with my present, to show how the former is 
to me the source of knowledge, and experience for the 
latter. 

'* As I, when a child and boy, strove to educate myself 
properly, according to the laws placed by God himself 
in my nature, although yet unknown, so I strive now 
in a similar way, according to similar laws, and by a 
similar process, to educate men — the children of my 
father-land. What I attained by my exertions as a 
boy, with a certain degree of unconsciousness, man 
often gains with a certain degree of ignorance, not less 
truly, but generally under more favorable circum- 
stances than those which I experienced in my boyhood. 
So life is to me, in its great and small phenomena, in 
those of mankind and the human race, as well as in 
those .of the individual (although he himself arbitrarily 
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distorts his life); so the present, past, and future is to 
me an unbroken, continuous, great whole, in which one 
thing explains, justifies, conditions, and demands an- 
other. 

"My childhood taught me that when mistrust exists 
where confidence should be, where separation takes the 
place of unity, when doubt is active where belief in 
man should operate, sorrowful fruits must appear, and 
a burdensome, oppressed life is the consequence." 

Emerson says: "He that is to be wise for many 
must not be protected." Does not this saying shed 
light on the otherwise dark providence which per- 
mitted the mother's early death, the step-mother's 
cruelty, and the father's preoccupation? All these 
were needed that the lonely, neglected child might be 
thus driven to live the life of childhood consciously, 
that he might understand how to find a remedy for its 
sorrows and a safeguard for its dangers. These im- 
pressions were to be so burned in, by suffering, that the 
active life of the world and the schools, in manhood, 
could not obscure them. Thus, while others in trying 
to educate children had blundered by taking the child 
out of his own world, Frobel, still a child at heart, 
had been able to see the path unto that world — the 
world of symbolic play. Plato had seen what a 
mighty power was in this tireless love of play, and 
suggested that it should be made use of in education. 
Frobel has done what Plato suggested. He spent 
much time in observing children of all ages, and the 
ways in which mothers insUuctAN^Y^ ^^-^'^^^'^(^ *<^ 
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little ones. He has tried " to elevate this instinct into 
insight." He has made provision to have the kinder- 
garten begin in the mother's arms. This provision 
will be of great value when it is seen that it is more 
important to train women to care for children than to 
train them for anything else, that motherhood may be- 
come true motherliness. This training needs the high- 
est culture of the school and the college, particularly 
for the care of the youngest, and woman needs to be 
raised from the frivolity of riches and from the 
drudgery of poverty, that she may give time to it. 
When motherhood cares rightly for childhood, body, 
mind, and soul, and is rightly honored and cared for 
itself, the world will have taken the millennial road. 

Frobel has adapted songs and games to the six soft 
balls of the 1st gift, and the sphere, cube, and cylinder of 
the 2d gift, for baby use. No direct teaching must be 
attempted in the first two or three years, but clear 
experiences and impressions, as harmless as nursery 
rhymes, may be given, in play, as foundations for after 
knowledge. These gifts, thus presented, are much less 
distracting and puzzling than the toys that are so often 
given to little children. Frobel had deep insight into 
self-activity, dividing it into capricious and rational. 
The healthy child works all day at his play as industri- 
ously as the man at his calling. It is important to him, 
for, by it, he is trying, instinctively, to develop him- 
self by making his own the life he sees about him, but it 
is capricious, and has no end but itself. It is the free 
activity of pure play, full of whims and fancies and as 
£ckle as the winds. The child needs it, and needs much 
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of it, and must not be taken out of it entirely lest his 
individuality should be lost, and he must not stay in it 
too much lest his. individuality becomes individualism 
or oddity. His capricious self-activity must become 
rational. He must learn to control his caprice, and 
thus come into true freedom, without which his life will 
be a failure, in its want of harmony with his fellow 
men. He will enjoy sympathetic guidance of his play, 
and there should be no other, and will be led grad- 
ually to the greater subordination of the school, that 
will be good for him when he is older. There is no 
aimless play in the kindergarten, for the true kinder- 
gartner has a purpose in all she does, even in the 
games, and much more in the work with gifts and 
occupations. When Frobel went beyond Pestalozzi's 
idea that the child must be self-active, and said the 
self-activity must be voluntary, he saw that, if the 
doing was to be orderly and symmetrical, there must be 
a law for it adapted to childish capacity. It was this 
law that flashed upon him among the crystal forms in 
the museum at Berlin, — the law of contrast and connec- 
tion, as shown in the contrast of the cube with the 
sphere, and their connection by the dodecahedron, the 
trapezohedron, and intermediate forms. A very young 
child, making temporary forms with the gifts, or perma- 
nent ones with the occupations, can use this law. If he 
has placed a cube, or plane, or stick, or has folded paper, 
or made a line in sewing or drawing, he can do the op- 
posite of what he has done, and then the intermediates 
—something partly like each and not wholly like either. 
This symmetrical form can be varied by ov^q»^\^^j^^^^ 
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that a different form will be developed from it. Fro- 
bel's methods work in harmony with the laws of our 
being and so work safely. Exercise is as necessary to 
the little brain as to the limbs or any organ of the body, 
and learning to observe and compare the concrete, and 
to work with it within the limits of childish capacity, is 
not only safe, but of great use to the whole being's 
growth. So many children have been injured by the 
confinement and the cramming of the schools (mis- 
called education), that many think it is better to leave 
the early years to idleness and chance development. 
But, as the Creator, who gives nothing in vain, has 
given to these years the great desire for investigation, 
that is shown by the eager curiosity of little children, 
and for the busy doing with the hands, almost irrepres- 
sible in a healthy child, we may know that he does not 
mean these earliest years to be idle and empty ones. 
These desires give an opportunity that comes but once, 
for they are dulled if not gratified. After awhile this 
eager curiosity dies down, and sometimes dies out, so 
that the eyes, once turned so longingly to the wonders 
about them, lose all desire to look around, and are less 
likely to look up. The early fostering of this invalua- 
ble curiosity would increase the power of an Humboldt 
or an Agassiz, and they, alike with the dullard, and all 
who stand between the genius and the dullard, feel the 
want of it in after life. " Professional and art schools 
open for grown up youth only, cannot repair what was 
lost in early childhood, no matter how good the teach- 
ing." The neglect of childhood, the enormous waste of 
childish time and childish power, is one of the most 
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fruitful sources of crime, insanity, and poverty. It is 
easier and cheaper to form childhood, than to reform 
manhood and womanhood. When this is realized it 
will be seen that it is not economy, but reckless waste, 
to grudge the money necessary for kindergartens. 
The great movement begun in Boston many years 
ago, by Dr. Philbrick, to elevate primary schools, 
although it has not yet wholly leavened the popular 
mind, has done much to prepare the way for the kinder- 
garten. And school committees may one day see that 
cheap primary schools are worse than cheap high 
schools. Kindergarten education is primarily a spirit- 
ual education. It makes the loving heart of more im- 
portance than the thinking head or the skillful hand. 
These have their own great value, but this has greater. 
In the innocent and orderly gayety of the plays of the 
kindergarten, the children are taught to enjoy and en- 
hance each other's enjoyment, and the training of their 
creative powers enables them to make something to 
give, and, by giving, they learn to love to give. Wash- 
ington Allston says: ** The only competition worthy of 
a wise man, is with himself." Competition with them- 
selves is the only competition allowed in the kinder- 
garten, and, beside this, how foolish and wicked and 
hideous appears the selfish emulation, fostered in our 
schools by the place-taking, and ranking, and marking 
of children, even in lower classes. Those teachers who 
cannot inspire children with a love of learning, with- 
out these stimulants, so deadly in their effect upon the 
soul, have mistaken their calling ; and those who have 
the grave responsibility of school com^mitt^^^ xwa^ ^^^ 
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\p^nuhtr thr^ proliablc results of one day of Christian 
U'/iU:hlui( innX aj^ainst six days of heathen practice. 

Th^j pff^^ess of the kindergarten in foreign countries, 
a« w^jII as in America, was very slow till about the year 
1872; since that time it has been, perhaps, as rapid as is 
(umHiHUmi with sound growth, although it has, no doubt, 
Htitmuid discouragingly slow to those engaged in this 
i5(iiicational mission work. 

No (;onnect<Ml history of the kindergarten work of the 
lust tw(5nty years has been published, and it is not in 
th(5 jirovinco of this paper to attempt it, as, in order to 
do approximate justice to the many laborers, a great 
amount of research will be necessary, and, when writ- 
ton, tho matter will bo too great to have a place in this 
brinf work. Those who desire to trace the growth of 
tlio kindorgarton in-this country will find much infor- 
mation in Dr. Barnard's "Kindergarten and Child Cult- 
uro," and in the files and current issues of the journals 
(Icwotcul wholly or in part to this branch of education. 

Jt was Frobol's opinion "that the spirit of the Ameri- 
(Nin natujnality was the only one in the world with 
whii'h his creative method was in complete harmony," 
hut it was not until 185G that the first articles upon it 
woro publishod hero by Dr. Barnard, of Hartford, in 
hiH Journal of JhJducat ion ; and, soon after, Miss Eliza- 
bt4h IVabody nuulo, at Boston, the first attempt at 
kindorjrurtoning in America, and began to write about 
it* Following tlioso pioneers have come many faithful 
workors in, and liln^ral contributors to, the support of 
tho kindorgivrton thn>ughout the country. In 1S77, the 
.4/in>rJivu) FrObel Union was formed in Boston, through 
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the efforts of Miss Peabody. Its funds came from the 
twelve originators, who contributed, in sums of from 
fifty to three hundred and fifty dollars, the means for 
the several publications which it made, and for other 
work done by the society. After doing this work, the 
Frobel Union was merged in the Trobel Institute of 
North America, which had been founded through the 
efforts of Mr. W. N. Hailmann, in 1882, and of which he 
was made president. In 1884, the Frobel Institute met 
with the National Educational Association, at Madison, 
and a kindergarten department was established in that 
association, in answer to a petition signed by a large 
number of the prominent members. 

There are now training schools and kindergartens 
scattered from Maine to California, in nearly all of the 
Northern and Western, and some of the Southern States. 
In them many able women are conscientiously trying 
to carry out Frobel's theory in Frobel's spirit. The 
best among them are working from principles and not 
from rules. If those who work in this spirit are led, \^'^ 
the needs of differing times and circumstances, into ^ * 
new methods of applying principles, these adajf^qjtions " 
will be safe. But it is plain that this must not Ue at- ' 
tempted by those, who, because they do not see the 
depth of Frobel's thought, vainly imagine that they 
can improve upon it. To do this they must, at least, be 
able to distinguish principles from rules, and, until they 
are, it will be safer to follow Frobel blindly than to 
differ from him blindly. 

Much has been done to spread information in the 
Summer Schools, and the post-graduate tt^i\\\Y^^ ^s^xj^^ 
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refreshing of kindergartners who have gathered in them 
has been a work of great value. They are also a means 
of giving a general knowledge of the system as prelimi- 
nary to detailed work, which involves the study of the 
theory, the plays, the gifts and occupations, from the 
stand-point of the child, in connection with practice in 
the kindergarten, for which a year is none too long. 

At meetings of the National Educational Association, 
resolutions have been adopted recommending the kin- 
dergarten " as a potent means for the elevation of pri- 
mary education and the promulgation of the principles 
of sound educational psychology," and urging upon the 
attention of all practical educators and boards of edu- 
cation, the importance of connecting the kindergarten 
with our current educational system. Words like these, 
from such a source, will doubtless lead to many attempts 
to make this connection, and although the understand- 
ing and appreciation of this revolutionary system will, 
perhaps, come slowly, it must come at last. The Rev. 
Jleber Newton, in his paper on the kindergarten in 
church work, speaks words of caution lest the system be 
spoiled, in making it a part of the public school system. 
He says : ** True also the State may be appealed to for 
pre-primary schools, and may engraft the kindergarten 
upon the common school, and thus relieve the church 
of this charge. But, if what has been said commends 
itself to the minds of the clergy and those interested 
in church work, it will suggest to them strong reasons 
why the church should not seek to be relieved, should be 
even positively unwilling to be thus relieved, and should 
hasten to occupy the ground with church kindergar- 
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tens. So fine and delicate a work, in the most plastic 
of all material, by the most personal of powers, seems 
greatly jeopardized by being made part of a cumbrous 
official system. It may hold its subtle spirit within this 
sphere, but there is great risk of an unconscious lower- 
ing of tone, an insensible evaporation of the spirit of 
the kindergarten in the routine working of its mechan- 
ism. Above all other branches of education, it needs to 
be fed from the deepest springs of motive power, to be 
tided with a holy enthusiasm, to be made a real religious 
ministry. And because, with all its defects in other re- 
spects, the church best supplies this spirit which is the 
vital essence of the kindergarten, I hope to see it taken 
up by the churches. The nurture of early childhood is 
so pre-eminently the special task of the church that I 
am persuaded she needs only to understand this blessed 
institution to claim it, as the development of that Spirit 
of Truth who is ever revealing to men, as they are able 
to bear them, the things needing to be done for the 
health of humanity, for the perfecting of the body of 
Christ." 

This caution may well be heeded by all, who, as phi- 
lanthropists or members of school boards, are working 
for the extending of the kindergarten. 

Frobel once said, " It will be centuries, before my view 
of the human being as a child, and of its educational 
treatment, can be generally accepted." Nearly half a 
century has passed since the first kindergarten at 
Blankenburg. In it something has been done, enough 
to encourage and cheer those who see in this work 
the promise of good for our time and for all times. 
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Theory of Frobel's Kindergarten System. 

BY ANGELINE BROOKS. 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to state briefly 
the theory which underlies Frobel's Kindergarten System. The order 
of thought is as follows : — 

1. Education defined. 

2. The human being to be educated physically, spiritually, and 
morally, this education involving the discipline of the will and the cul- 
tivation of the intellect. ^ 

3. The importance of early education. 

4. The means to be used in early education, — symbols, 

5. The law to guide in the use of these means, — the law of unity, 

6. The results to be expected, — harmonious development leading to 
spontaneous activity. 

7. These results made possible because sought through the only 
activity that is natural to children, — the activity of play, 

* A Kindergarten is a garden of children, — that is, a 
place where young human beings are nourished and 
cared for, as plants are nourished and cared for in a 
garden. Plants will grow well only in a good soil and 
with sunlight and moisture, and they need pruning and 
training to promote symmetry ]ff growth and perfection 
of fruit and flower. So y<5ung human plants require 
right conditions for growth, and need care and training 
that their growth may be symmetrical and that the 
ripened fruits of character may in proper time appear. 
This statement contains the whole kindergarten idea. 
The questions what are the right conditions for symmet- 
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rical growth and how to supply those conditions are all 
that the kindergartner needs to ask. This statement 
leads to the question, — 

1. What is Education? 

Education is a setting free of the powers of the in- 
dividual; it is development guided and controlled. 
That which does not exist cannot be developed. We 
cannot draw out that which is not already within. De- 
velopment is induced through activity, and the possi- 
bility of misdirected activity makes the necessity of 
education, — ^that is, of activity directed and controlled. 
^ Education is a growth from within, not a filling up 
from without. The gardener takes the seed as it comes 
to him from the hand of the Creator, and, placing it in 
a good soil, seeks to surround it with the best conditions 
of growth, but he does not expect to determine what 
the perfected plant shall be. His highest hope is to 
bring it to perfection, — that is, to develop all its possi- 
bilities, that so he may discover what was the thought 
of God when He made the seed. 

When the fullest development of all the powers of 
the human being is reached, when the most and best is 
made of every faculty, then shall we see the ideal man. 

How can we learn the possibilities of the human be- 
ing? Place him in right conditions, and let him grow; 
then will be manifest what was God's thought when He 
made the human soul. Right conditions! These words 
are easily spoken, but what immense questions they in- 
volve, and into what wide fields of thought and inves- 
tigation the attempt to answer these questions lead^ vss.^ 
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2. The Human Being to be Educated Physically, 
Spiritually, and Morally, this Education In- 
volving THE Discipline of the Will and the 
Cultivation of the Intellect. 

When we come to the study of the child with refer- 
ence to his necessities and possibilities, we find that 
he sustains relations to nature, to God, and to humanity. 

As to his physical frame, he is directly related to the 
material world, — is a part of it. His body is formed of 
its elements, is subject to the same chemical laws, and 
when it is no longer tenanted by the soul it goes back to 
the dust whence it came. It serves a temporary use 
as a dwelling-place for the soul during its first stage of 
education; but the real meaning of the child's life is 
found only when he is considered in his relations to God, 
from whom he came and to whom he returns. The old 
theories of the astronomers were false because they did 
not place the sun in the center of the solar system, and 
just as truly is any plan of education false which does 
not recognize God as the sun and center of each indi- 
vidual soul. 

The Baroness Marenholtz* says, "Frobel saw fully 
expressed in Christianity the recognition of the unity of 
humanity with God (as the child of God), as he has 
said in one of his essays: *The Christian religion en- 
tirely completes the mutual relation between God and 
man: all education that is not founded on the Christian 
religion is one-sided, defective, and fruitless.'" 

* The Baroness Marenholtz is referred to as authority, because, as 
has been stated in the previous chapter, she has been Frobel's inter- 
preter to the world. 
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In his relations to his fellows the child is a social be- 
ing. The human race as a whole is an organism and 
constitutes society, a fact which we unconsciously ad- 
mit in our every-day language. It is no mere figure 
that is used when we speak of the body of humanity, 
and just as we individualize nations and speak of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan, so do we include the whole 
human race in one great personality in such expressions 
as this: 

, "The world, redeemed from superstition's sway, 

Is breathing freer for thy sake to-day." 

No one can live an entirely isolated life. The neces- 
sities even of man's physical being cannot be met except 
by the ministrations of others. He who considers him- 
self most independent of others is the one who in fact 
depends upon the greatest number. For the supplying 
of the table, the clothing of the body, the furnishing of 
the house, thousands of willing hands must contribute, 
and the resources of all lands and of the sea be made 
tributary. The picture which the hermit in his cave 
presents to the world is sufficient proof that man is in 
the divine order only when living in harmonious rela- 
tions with his fellow-man. 

If this be true of life on the material plane, how much 
more so of our necessities on the higher planes of 
thought and affection! Stagnation of intellect from 
want of mind to meet mind is more disastrous than 
stagnation of trade, and the *' hunger and thirst of the 
heart " for want of loving and sympathetic companion- 
ship is more fatal than hunger and thirst of the body. 
He has the deepest and strongest intellectual life who 
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traffics most constantly in intellectual wares, who in 
reading and conversation takes in thought from others, 
and by voice or pen imparts it to his fellows. To love 
our fellow-beings and to be loved in return is a necessity 
of the soul as real as that of air for the lungs. 

The child is born to three relationships, — to na- 
ture, to God, and to his fellow-man, — each of which 
involves necessities, duties, and the possibilities of fail- 
ure. He begins life at the bottom, — at first has no 
possession of his bodily faculties, nor of his intellectual 
and spiritual powers. He needs education in each of 
these directions. 

Frobel had in mind this comprehensive idea of the 
work to be done when he set himself to develop a the- 
ory of education. The kindergarten he intended to be a 
practical school in which the child should get physical, 
moral, and spiritual culture. In the true kindergarten 
this threefold object is never lost sight of, for to neg- 
lect any side of it is to do less than Frobel's theory re- 
quires. He intended the kindergarten to be an epitome 
of life, in which the great world of grown-up people 
should be represented in miniature. "We learn by 
doing" was a favorite motto of his, and, true to this 
thought, he developed a system through which the 
fundamental principles of morality should be learned 
by actual experience, and the child be led to look up 
with loving reverence to the heavenly Father, who 
in the true kindergarten is kept " always in the midst."" 
As a basis for this moral and spiritual culture, the 
physical well-being of the child is the object of con- 
stant attention. 
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All the discords of society arise from man's igno- 
rance of the way to adapt himself in just relations 
to his fellow-man, or, if not from his ignorance, from 
his unwillingness to do so. To train the child to the 
practice of honor and justice with children of his own 
age, is to lay the foundation of a just and honorable 
character. To develop in him love for others and a 
willingness to sacrifice himself for them within proper 
limits, is the chief object of the true kindergartner. 

The kindergarten takes the child from the nursery 
and introduces him into a community of his equals, in 
which the usual collisions of child life are constantly 
occurring, in the adjustment of which he gets experi- 
ence that has much to do with the formation of charac- 
ter. 

He learns to respect the rights of others and to be 
himself self-asserting when need requires. He is 
treated justly and tenderly, and learns to treat in the 
same way those younger or weaker than himself. 

That the child's relations with his fellows are impor- 
tant, and that there is need of guiding him in those re- 
lations, are ideas not readily received by those who 
have thought of the intellect alone as requiring culture, 
at least in the schools. The prevailing idea has been, 
and still is, that the training of the intellect is the chief 
work of education. This is a serious mistake, for in 
moral and spiritual culture the will is especially in- 
volved, and to strengthen the desire of right willing is at 
least as important as to increase the capacity to know. 
The kindergartner believes that to lead the child to love 
that which is good and true is more important than to 
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fill his mind with stores of knowledge, for simply to 
know the right is not enough; he alone does the right 
who loves to do it. We are sorry if our neighbor is an 
ignorant man, we are still more sorry if he is an un- 
amiable man. 

The necessity of early discipline of the will is ex- 
pressed by Frobel in these words: " We wish to create 
for children a practical school in which they shall learn 
to act according to the prescriptions of pure Chris- 
tianity, that is, according to the commands of God, 
before they learn these prescriptions and commands as 
dogmas. Such exercise in doing will bring that experi- 
ence which Jesus required when He said, ^ If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.'" 

At the outset the kindergartner is confronted by the 
necessity of studying deeply the two great forces which 
lie back of every act of the child's life. He who would 
manage a steam-engine must know what the motive 
power is and how to control it. 

3. The Importance of Early Education. 

Frobel, having set for himself so comprehensive a 
task in education, saw that he must begin with the 
youngest children, with the babies, and before we can 
witness the fullest illustration of the value of his 
system, mothers and nurses must adopt its methods 
and be imbued with its spirit. Helpless infancy, with- 
out the power of resistance to either physical or spirit- 
ual evils, must be guarded tenderly, lest from wounds 
thus early received there remain life-long scars, and 
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the seed-sowing from which shall spring the fruitage of 
future life must be done by judicious hands. 

The first seven years of the child's life Frobel saw to 
be the most important for purposes of education; for, 
as he said, during that time tendencies are given and 
the germs, of character are set. No impressions stop 
• with the body: all enter the soul. A body untenanted 
by a soul receives no impressions. 

The child enters upon life a mere bundle of possi- 
bilities. Shall we leave him to make growth as best he 
may for the first five years of his life? In regard to his 
physical necessities there is no question. No other young 
animal is so helpless as a young human being. Alas 
that these urgent needs of the body should be all that 
many parents provide for! 

To direct the tendencies of mind and heart, to pre- 
pare the mind to love truth and goodness, to lay broad 
and deep the foundations on which the future educator 
may build in beauty and strength, — this is the work of 
the mother and the kindergartner. The wisest parents 
are those who are quickest to see the tendencies of their 
children for good or for evil, and who are most judi- 
cious in using stimulus or preventive, as the case may 
require. 

The kindergarten is the only institution, except the 
family, that seeks to educate children under school age; 
but the necessity of such early training in loving and 
doing the right is plainly shown by the fact that many 
children enter school with evil tendencies strongly de- 
veloped and evil habits firmly fixed. There is a work, 
both of prevention and of up-building, which may he 
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done before school age, and the omission of which at 
that time can never be made up. It is unwise to over- 
look the earliest seed-time. In these days, when so 
much is to be feared from the ignorance and unbridled 
passions of the lowest classes of society, the kindergar- 
ten offers itself as one most potent preventive of the 
dreaded evils, and this chiefly because it, as no other 
means does, begins with the babies. 

On one occasion, addressing the Baroness Marenholtz 
and certain distinguished educators of the time whom 
she had brought to him to hear his theories, Frobel 
thus expressed himself in regard to the importance of 
the earliest education: 

" Every age of life has its own peculiar claims and needs 
in respect to nurture and educational assistance, appro- 
priate to it alone: what is lost to the nursling cannot 
be made good in later childhood, and so on. The child, 
and afterward the youth, have other needs and make 
other demands than the nursling, which must be met at 
their proper ages, — not earlier, not later. Losses which 
have taken place in the first stage of life, in which the 
heart-leaves — the germ-leaves of the whole being — un- 
fold, are never made up. If I pierce the young leaf of 
the shoot of a plant with the finest needle, the prick 
forms a knot which grows with the leaf, becomes 
harder and harder, and prevents it from obtaining its 
perfectly complete form. Something similar takes 
place after wounds which touch the tender germ of 
the human soul and injure the heart-leaves of its 
being." At this point, turning to his pupils who were 
present, he said, " Therefore, you must keep holy the 
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being of the child; protect it from every rough and 
rude impression, from every touch of the vulgar. A 
gesture, a look, a sound, is often suflScient to inflict 
such wounds. The child's soul is more tender and vul- 
nerable than the finest or tenderest plant. It would 
have been far different with humanity if every individual 
in it had been protected in that tenderest age as be- 
fitted the human soul which holds within itself the 
divine spark. 

" The first impressions which a young child receives 
are stronger and more lasting than those in later life, 
because that power of resistance is then wanting which 
its later consciousness brings. As the thriving of the 
child's body depends in a great measure upon its 
breathing pure air, so the purity and morality of the 
soul depend partly on the impressions which the 
nursling and child receive. The careful nursing of the 
inner spiritual life must begin much earlier than the 
expression of it is possible, before its tender suscepti- 
bility is disturbed by outward influences. This tender 
susceptibility requires a tender handling, or it is in a cer- 
tain sense choked, as if I should cover the growing roots 
of this little plant I have here with sand. No develop- 
ment can be forced in nature, still less in the human 
mind. With right care everything blossoms in its own 
time. If I forcibly tear open this poppy bud, its fine 
folded leaves may be seen, but the flower will not un- 
fold; it withers within. In the same manner many a 
child's soul, artificially and violently broken into, will 
wither within, be despoiled, and at least will not bear 
the fruit it was destined to bring forth. 
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' * Now, what can we do for the unfolding of these heart- 
leaves of life, which contain the whole future man, 
with all its future tendencies? We must launch the 
child from its birth into the free and all-sided use of its 
powers. That is just the aim of these plays and occu- 
pations which exercise the yet unseen powers of the 
nursling on every side. But we must not, as is often 
erroneously done, take care only of the bodily powers 
by exercising merely the senses and limbs, and then 
later, when the school period arrives, make the intel- 
lectual powers alone act; but steadily, and during the 
whole period of childhood, body and mind should be 
exercised and cultivated together. The mind develops 
itself in and with the organs that are inseparably con- 
nected with it in the earthly life. Child's play strength- 
ens the powers both of the soul and of the body, pro- 
vided we know how to make the first self-occupation of 
a child a freely active, that is, a creative or a productive, 
one." 

4. The Means to be Used in Early Education, — 

Symbols. 

Frobel embodied his ideas of the means to be used in 
early child culture in the remarkable book, ^' The Mother 
Play and Nursery Songs." "This book," the Baroness 
Marenholtz says, " he made the foundation of his lect- 
ures to kindergarten teachers, and over and over again 
repeated, ' I have here laid down the fundamental ideas 
of my educational theory: whoever has grasped the 
pivotal idea of this book understands what I am aiming 
at ' " This book has not been generally used by those 
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who have trained kindergartners in this country, as 
there was no English translation of it until the year 
1879. The work entitled '' The Child," by the Baroness 
Marenholtz, is the text-book from which Frobel's theory 
has chiefly been obtained. 

A few years ago Miss Blow, of St. Louis, took up, 
with the kindergartners of that city, a study of **The 
Mother Play and Nursery Songs" in the German. As a 
result of this study a book was produced, entitled ^*Merry 
Songs and Games for the Kindergarten," which was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Hubbard. It was found necessary to omit 
some of Frobel's songs, as being too strictly German to 
be adapted to the American child, and some songs gath- 
ered from other sources were added, but all, it is 
believed, in harmony with Frobel's spirit. 

Valuable as is Mrs. Hubbard's book, no student of 
Frobel's system can afford to overlook his " Mother Play 
and Nursery Songs." To the average reader it appears 
at first sight trivial and^bsurd, but whoever will study it 
with the key to its meaning will find in it a very pro- 
found philosophy. As to its meaning the Baroness 
Marenholtz says, *^The key-note of the book is the 
analogy between the development of humanity from 
its earliest infancy and the development of the indi- 
vidual." Frobel not only studied the child, he also 
studied the history of the race. He was especially in- 
terested in everything that had reference to the earli- 
est childhood of the race in its strivings after culture, 
and saw that the race is epitomized in the child. He 
saw that as the race began in utter ignorance of itself 
and of its surroundings, and came to physical, moraU 
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and spiritual culture through successive experiments 
and experiences, so the child begins with everything to 
learn, and comes to the possession of himself and of the 
world around him, and learns to adjust himself to his re- 
lations in life, through corresponding stages of develop- 
ment; and he logically arrived at the conclusion which 
he expressed in these words: '' The development of the 
child requires the same series of steps in the child as the 
development of the human race, — that is, it must be 
done as Qod Himself has conducted the education of the 
the human race." But he adds, " We can spare our 
children the details of experiments which mankind has 
passed through, if we educate them aright. They must, 
indeed, become wise through their own experience, but 
they need less rough experience. " He saw that the prim- 
itive man had been educated chiefly through symbols, 
*' had needed and dwelt in symbols," and, finding in the 
child a corresponding tendency, he concluded, as Aris- 
totle had done before him, that **man is a symbol-mak- 
ing creature," and thus he found the true means of edu- 
cation. He said, " The undeveloped mind needs sen- 
suous perceptions, the visible signs, in order to arrive 
at an understanding of truth. As the savage needs his 
fetich, as the people of antiquity in a higher stage of 
culture personified their ideas in the form of their gods 
and in various allegories, as even the Christian church 
does not attempt to make itself understood without 
symbols, so the deepest need of childhood is to make the 
intellectual its own through symbols or sensuous forms," 
An illustration of what is meant by saying that the 
child develops as the race has done may be found in 
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an incident which occurred recently in a kindergarten. 
A little girl said to her teacher, "Is there lots of sun- 
shine where you live?" To this the teacher replied, 
"Oh, yes; a great deal of sunshine." The child then 
said, speaking slowly and pausing thoughtfully be- 
tween her sentences, " Sunshine makes the yellow 
flowers grow, — sunshine makes all the flowers grow, — 
sunshine makes the trees grow, — sunshine makes every- 
thing grow," and then added, with great reverence, 
** Sun is God, God is sun! " In her childish ignorance, 
she had come to the same conclusion which the fire- 
worshiper of ancient times, in his ignorance of the God 
of revelation, had reached. 

Miss Blow, in her introduction to " Merry Songs and 
Games," says, " We find that the earliest forms of relig- 
ion and art are always symbolic." She refers her reader 
for definition and illustration of symbolism to HegePs 
"Philosophy of Art," and adds, "The symbol is a sen- 
suous object which suggests an idea. Our hearts leap 
within us at sight of the American flag, because it is the 
symbol of our nationality, and are hushed into devotion 
by the cross, because it is the symbol of our faith." 

Frobel said, " If we wish to foreshadow fundamental 
truths to infant minds, we must present them in sym- 
bolic forms, and also devise some means for enabling the 
child to give them symbolic expression." 

To see how he carried out this idea in his "Mother 
Play and Nursery Songs," it is necessary to get at his 
idea of the symbolism of things. He said, "All natural 
phenomena are the signs of spiritual truth to which 
they give expression: thus they may be called sym- 
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bols." In another place he says, " It is quite a different 
thing whether we look upon concrete things and facts as 
merely material, the things and facts serving this or that 
outward purpose, or contemplate them as the outward 
forms of spiritual contents, as the intermedia of higher 
truths and higher knowledge. In such manner the in- 
conspicuous products of the kingdoms of nature serve 
the investigator of nature to discover facts which tead 
by syllogistic reasoning to the highest scientific knowl- 
edge. In this sense the material world is a symbol of 
the spiritual world; and it is in this sense that education 
needs to use it, especially for the purpose of leading the 
child to the ultimate cause of all things, — God." 

A striking illustration of this thought of Frobel's is 
found in the use of figurative language. We speak of 
warm hearts, glowing words, dark deeds, lofty purposes, 
deep insight, near friends, wounded hearts, cutting sar- 
casms, bitter reproaches, stinging reproofs; in fact, it is 
impossible to express intellectual and spiritual truth ex- 
cept by means of words derived from the qualities of 
things. 

Emerson says, " What men value as substance has a 
greater value as symbol. The whole world is thoroughly 
anthropomorphized, as though it had passed through 
the mind of man and taken his mold and form; the huge 
heavens and earth are but a web drawn around us; the 
light, skies, and mountains are but the painted vicissi- 
tudes of the soul." 

The thought which Frobel everywhere expresses is 
that things of the spiritual world are related to things 
of the natural world by correspondence, and that things 
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of the natural world are related to one another by anal- 
ogy. Here we find the meaning of his often-repeated 
words, unity of life. To him they were words f uH of 
important truth; indeed, they furnished the key to his 
whole system. 

To develop a system of education which should be in 
accordance with nature had made a thorough study of 
nature necessary, and with childlike docility Frobel 
had set himself to the task. As a result of his stud- 
ies in all departments of science he came to see an 
underlying unity in all the works of the visible creation, 
that each of the three great kingdoms of nature is a 
whole, that each is related to the others, and that 
all find their consummation in man. In reaching this 
conclusion Frobel was but anticipating the work of 
modern scientists, for it is towards the discovery of un- 
derlying unity that their vast researches tend. An En- 
glish writer speaks of the " grand consanguinity of all 
knowledge arising from the unity of nature," and the 
same writer says, " No portion of nature is truly intel- 
ligible till its analogies with the other portions are in- 
vestigated and applied." In another place he says, 
" The beginning of philosophy is the study of differences; 
but we climb to that beautiful Olympus where simple 
and essential truths reside, the heaven of all the other 
spheres of knowledge, by comparing and deducing 
resemblances." 

The three kingdoms of nature stand in close relation 
to one another. Broadly, it may be said that plants feed 
upon minerals, and animals feed upon plants. Then, 
again, each kingdom prefigures the one above it. The 
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mineral kingdom in some of its beautiful crystalline 
forms foretells the vegetable world. Silver and copper, 
for instance, in crystallizing often assume shapes strik- 
ingly suggestive of vegetable forms, and the frost-crys- 
tals of the window-pane and of the pavement are some- 
times almost perfect reproductions of certain mo3ses 
and ferns. Crystalline forms are also seen in the cell 
of the honey-bee and in the hexagonal facets of the eyes 
of insects, and in innumerable other instances the 
connection between the different kingdoms of nature is 
seen. 

So close is the analogy between the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, that, taken together, they may be 
said to form a whole. The respiratory and circulatory 
systems and the digestive organs of the human body 
have their analogues in plants. The members of both 
kingdoms have their allotted periods of growth and of 
maturity, and both are subject to the law of death and 
decay. 

The underlying unity of all plant life is now fully rec- 
ognized, and all the marvelous varieties of vegetable 
growths are reduced to root, stem, and leaves. Indeed, 
the leaf itself may be taken as the plant unit, to which 
root and stem are but accessories. Goethe first sug- 
gested this theory, and science now fully confirms it. 

The animal kingdom, like the vegetable, is a grand 
whole, for between the most microscopic animalcule 
and the largest quadruped there is no essential differ- 
ence as to structure and modes of life. It is in man, as 
the crowning work of creation, that the key to all 
other works of creation is found. Of him they all 
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prophesy, for him they all prepare. St. Paul expressed 
this truth in the words, "The earnest expectation of 
the creation waiteth for the manifestation of the sons 
of God," and the meaning and use of all this multiplic- 
ity of created things are thus expressed by the sama 
comprehensive mind: "The invisible things of God 
since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
perceived through the things that are made, even his 
everlasting power and divinity." 

It is because man is thus related to nature that he 
can understand nature and can be educated through 
nature: indeed, the study of the three kingdoms of nature 
is the best preparation that man can make for the under- 
standing of his own life, since in nature man sees himself 
reflected as in a mirror. 

The Baroness Marenholtz says, "In all the kingdoms 
of nature there is but one and the same law, which gov- 
erns alike the heavenly bodies and the smallest stone, 
the lowest animal and the noblest human being, for 
all have the same origin and the same creator, God. 
And it is because the Spirit of God lives in nature and 
in the human soul that man is able to understand 
nature. Only when there is mutual analogy is mutual 
understanding possible; and this understanding, this 
finding out of analogies, must be arrived at, if man is 
to acquire a deeper knowledge of his own being.'* 

Frobel said, " Children must first read the book which 
God Himself has given humanity to read in its child- 
hood, — namely, the world which He has created, and in 
which He has manifested His divine thoughts." 

Man stands between the Creator and created things 
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to be educated by them for companionship with Him. 
Frobel, having this high ideal of education, saw that 
through things man must be educated to the apprehen- 
sion of truths of which things are symbols, and there- 
fore he desired to bring the child into contact with 
nature. 

With reverent thought he recognized the fact that 
the whole external world is only a school-room, in which 
the Great Teacher would fit His children, the human 
race, for the realities of the life beyond. These furnish- 
ings of the great school-room of life he regarded as 
God's gifts to us. His loving provision of means for 
our education. Out of all this multiplicity of objects 
adapted to man in his various stages of development, 
he chose a few elementary forms in which are ex- 
pressed all the properties common to material things, 
and called them kindergarten gifts. 

The same deep thought underlies the kindergarten 
occupations, which differ essentially from the gifts.* 
The whole education of man comes through activities 
that are conditioned upon material things. It has been 
so with the race, and it is just as true of each individual. 
The law of the Great Teacher is, plainly, that His 
pupils shall learn by doing. It was no arbitrary com- 
mand that was given to the primal man when he was 
told to subdue the earth; it was the divinely-appointed 
means by which he was to come to the development of 
his inborn powers. To protect himself from hunger, 
cold, and nakedness, and to meet the higher social and 

*A somewhat detailed account of these gifts and occupations is given 
in the next chapter. 
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intellectual needs of his being, man has cultivated the 
soil, has built houses, has woven fabrics for the mate- 
rials of which he has laid under contribution the 
vegetable and the animal worid, has delved in mines 
and crossed seas, has toiled in all industries and ari;s, 
and by so doing has come to his present physical and 
intellectual development. Seeing God's laws ruling in 
all nature, the reverent worker finds the means of the 
highest spiritual culture in thus obeying the law of his 
being. 

Man can express himself only in material things. 
The savage uses what he knows of nature in the ex- 
pression of himself which he makes in his surround- 
ings, and the scientist and the ari;ist do the same. 

In f he kindergari;en there are occupations correspond- 
ing to these activities of the greater worid of grown- 
up people. 

Frobel said, " A correct comprehension of external, 
material things is a preliminary to a just comprehen- 
sion of intellectual relations." Again, ** The first edu- 
cational task is to make the child acquainted with the 
things of the material worid, which constitute the basis 
of the abstract. Knowledge of material things can be 
had only by handling them, and the formation and 
transformation of material constitute therefore the best 
mode of gaining this knowledge for childhood." 

Frobel's kindergariien gifts may be described as se- 
lected symbols, the primer of the language of nature. 
He thus gives his reasons for this selection: " The still 
unthinking mind of the child can be awakened and 
taught only through symbols, or the higher mental 
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images. Natural phenomena furnish these symbols, 
but not in the elementary form which corresponds with 
the still unarticulated simplicity of the child's soul. 
They must first be selected out of the great manifoldness 
of things, by the thinking mind," 

In another place he says, " The incentives which are 
needed for awakening the powers of the soul go out 
from the external world; and these must not be left to 
chance at this stage of human development. Chance 
is blind ; education is to act with its eyes open. It was 
necessary to bring light upon the great chaos in the 
beginning of creation, and God said, ' Let there be 
light! ' Chaos still encompasses every human eye that 
wakes into life, for a chaotic world veiled in darkness 
surrounds the new-born child. The task of education is 
to bring light into this darkness, order into this chaos. 

" But how shall this be done? The senses are to be 
awakened as organs of the mind, and not as organs 
of mere sensuous pleasure, or of mere desires, as in the 
animals. Yet that is what happens if we aim at bodily 
nourishment alone without giving food to the mind. 
This need never happen to the child of the present day. 

**Now, I wish to find the right forms for awakening 
the higher senses of the child. I must ask the whole 
organism of creation, the whole universe, for them. I 
must go back from the particular to the general, which 
contains the particular, and furnishes the typical or 
fundamental form for the manifold phenomena of crea- 
tion. Then come the properties which are common to 
all things, and without which there is nothing know- 
able. I must seek objects in which the universal prop- 
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erties of form, color, size, weight, movement, etc., are 
to be perceived, one by one, and strikingly shown. 

" For this purpose I have not only forms for the 
child's eyes, which are to make him acquainted with 
the outward world which surrounds him; I have sym- 
hols which unlock his soul for the thought or spirit 
which is innate in everything that comes out of God*s 
creative mind. If the ripened mind is to know and un- 
derstand this thought, its embodied image must make 
an impression upon the yet unconscious soul of the 
child, and leave behind it forms which can serve as 
analogues to the intellectual ordering of things." 

Frobel's games abound in representations of animal '■'^ 
life and of the phenomena of the external world. Thus 
the child is sometimes a bird, sometimes a fish, some- 
times a frog, or he imitates the whistling of the wind, 
the patter of the rain, the falling of the snow, the 
rushing of the stream. In this way he is brought di- 
rectly into sympathy and acquaintance with nature, 
and what he thus imitates he learns to understand and 
to love. Prefixed to each of the games in " The Mother 
Play and Nursery Songs," is a motto for the mother, ex- 
plaining the thought that underlies it. In no case are 
the mottoes intended for the children. It is not sup- 
posed that they will understand the reason for the pretty 
play. 

In the game of " Play with the Limbs," the thought 
for the mother is — 

" When first the child delights to try 
What strength within his limbs may lie, 
The mother's nursery play begins. 
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^Tis a hint from heaven 

Unto the mother given. 
Through outward, inner life to wakeny — 
Tlirough play and thoughtful sport to quicken 
The sense that feeling, foresight brings." 

In the '* Song of Taste " the motto is — 

*' Ever through the senses Nature wooes the child ; 
Thou canst help him understand her lessons mild. 
By the senses is the inner door unseeded ; 
When the spirit glows in light revealed. 
Through the senses the child's soul lies open ; 
Keep the impressions pure, whate'er may happen ; 
Many a care in life shall lighter seem, 
And life more joyfully, serenely beam." 

In the song of ** The Little Gardener" the motto is — 

" Wouldst thou the mind of the child for the cares of life unfold, 
Let him observe the life-scenes here unrolled ; 
Wouldst thou for cares of inward life prepare him, 
Make sweet to him the life-cares that are near him." 

Not only is the child's relation to nature represented 
in these games, but his home life is symbolized and his 
social relations are made much of; in short, his whole 
life is epitomized in the representative games of " The 
Mother Play and Nursery Songs." 

It is not only by means of the games and the tech- 
nical gifts and occupations of the kindergarten that an 
acquaintance with nature and a love for it are fostered, 
but the songs also are full of the poetry of nature, and 
the story-tellings and conversations often lead the child's 
thought in the same direction. It is very desirable 
that a kindergarten should be in the midst of a garden, 
OT, better still, in the open country; but when this is im- 
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practicable the true kindergartner surrounds the chil- 
dren as much as possible with natural objects, bringing 
from field and forest such things as will rouse their 
curiosity and lead them to love the Author of nature. 
The observation of sky, sunshine, and cloud, of the 
winter buds of trees and shrubs, of the sprouting of the 
seed, of the growth of the little plant, of the beauty and 
fragrance of the flower, and the lessons of the home 
•life of the bird's nest, may all be made means of both 
intellectual and spiritual culture. Children are quick 
to read the parables of nature. Frobel said, "As hu- 
manity in the dawn of its existence apprehended clearly 
the language of nature, so in the thousand voices of 
nature does the child hear God speaking to it." No one 
who understands children and lives much with them 
can fail to see the truth of this statement. 

5. The Law to Guide in the Use op these Means, — 

THE Law of Unity. 

We have thus far considered what is included in the 
education of the human being, and the means to be used 
in accomplishing the desired end. To guide in the use 
of these means Frobel announces an educational law, 
and declares that his method stands or falls upon the 
recognition or the non-recognition of it. This law is 
the law of unity.* 

♦ In Probers writings, and in those of the Baroness Marenholtz, the 
law we are considering is sometimes spoken of as the law of the con- 
nection of opposites, sometimes as (he law of contrasts and their con- 
nections; it is also called the law of harmony, the law of equilibrium, and 
ike law of unity. Of these, the term law of unity is preferred, as being 
most comprehensive, and, therefore, expressing most clearly what Frobel 
had in mind when he announced his educationaX law. 
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This law Frobel saw to be in operation in every plane 
whether of mind or of matter, — the one underlying law 
upon the action of which all things are conditioned. 
He was not the first to recognize the universality of its 
operation, but he was the first to apply it in an educa- 
tional scheme, and it is his application of it that gives 
him the right to call his method a system. He said, 
''The worth of my kindergarten materials is found ex- 
clusively in their application, — that is, in the method in 
which I use them. But this method consists in the ap- 
plication of the law of contrasts and their connections. 
The whole meaning of my educational method rests upon 
this law alone,'' 

In developing his educational system, Frobel at every 
step of the way looked to nature for guidance. In 
speaking of directing the child in his attempts at crea- 
tive activity, he says, "Where shall we take the rule, 
if not from nature? We mortals can only imitate what 
the dear God has created: therefore we must make use 
of the same law according to which He creates. With 
this law I give children a guide for creating, and, be- 
cause it is the law according to which they, as creatures 
of God, have themselves been created, they can easily 
apply it. It is born with them, and it also guides the 
animal instinct in its activity." 

Illustrations of the operation of the law of unity, ob- 
vious to the most careless observer, abound everywhere, 
while the searcher after nature's secrets finds the same 
law working in all her most hidden processes. It is the 
balancing of centrifugal and centripetal forces that 
keeps the heavenly bodies in their unvarying paths; it 
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is the united action of the heat and light of the sun that 
gives life and fertility to the earth; it is by the balancing 
of waste and repair through the wonder-working chem- 
istry of nature that the ever-returning wants of the 
vegetable and animal world are supplied, and the face 
of the earth renewed continually. The disintegration 
of all material things would result should the action of 
the law of unity be for one moment suspended. 

The law of unity underlies all formation in the works 
of nature and all construction in the works of man. 
The bird builds its nest in obedience to it, bringing to- 
gether scattered sticks and straws and weaving them 
into a whole, and man makes a dwelling for himself 
by bringing together and subjecting to one unifying 
thought and purpose, through the skilled labor of un- 
numbered hands, the products of the quarry, the mine, 
and the forest. The arch illustrates the law we are con- 
sidering. It derives its unity from the keystone, which 
enters as a wedge and connects the opposite parts. The 
truss of architecture is another illuatration of the same 
law, its use, like that of the keystone, being based upon 
the fact that "'action and reaction in opposite direc- 
tions are equal." 

All the industries and arts are only applications of 
the law of unity. The farmer by his activities puts in 
operation the chain of causes that must intervene be- 
tween the seed and the harvest. The manufacturer and 
the merchant bridge the gap between the producer and 
the consumer, and ships and railroads, telegraphs and 
telephones, unite places and peoples that would other- 
wise be separated. Terrible famines have recently de- 
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vastated some parts of India because there was no 
available means by which food from the overflowing 
granaries of the Western world could be carried to the 
starving millions of the East. Nothing is of any value 
so long as it exists in isolation, and nothing is fully 
understood until its relations to all other things are seen. 

To apply in education the law of unity had been 
Frobel's thought long before he conceived the idea of 
the kindergarten. In "The Education of Man," written 
nearly ten years before the opening of the first kinder- 
garten, it is constantly referred to as the one guiding 
law in education. In one place he says, '' Nothing 
whatever is truly known unless it is compared with the 
opposite of its kind, and the points of agreement and 
resemblance detected; and knowledge is complete in 
proportion to the thoroughness of the process of com- 
parison and discovery." Again he says, " Never forget 
this: It is not by teaching and imparting a mere variety 
and multitude of facts that a school becomes a school 
(in the true sense), but only by emphasizing the living 
unity that is in all things,^' 

Frobel thus states his idea of what the school should 
be: " School is the effort to acquaint the pupil with the 
true nature and inner life of things, and to bring him 
to a consciousness of his own inner life and nature; to 
acquaint him with the real relation of things to each 
other, and also to mankind, to the pupil himself, and to 
the living ground and self-conscious unity of all things, 
i. e., Ood; so that these relations may be a living reality 
to his consciousness. The aim of instruction is to give 
^Iie pupil an insight into the unity of all things^ how 
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they live, move, and have their being in God, for the 
purpose of applying this insight to practical life and 
work; the method and means to this end is instruction, 
the very process of teaching." He defines the school- 
master as " one who is in a position to demonstrate the 
unity of things.^' 

That the way pointed out by Frobel is the natural 
and, therefore, the right way of presenting subjects, is 
shown by the delight with which children work in ac- 
cordance with it. Related opposites being given, the 
child will look with the greatest interest for the inter- 
vening links that connect them. He will go at once 
from things that he sees and handles to God, the Cause 
of all, and then will ask with eagerness to be shown by 
what means the Cause has produced the effect. 

Frobel took a comprehensive view of this subject 
when he said, " What other objects of our knowledge 
exist but God, man, nature? What other task can our 
intellect have than to find the relation between these 
three sole-existing objects?" 

God, the Self -existing, expresses Himself in uncon- 
scious nature. Man stands between God and nature. 
For man nature exists, and through the knowledge and 
use of nature man is led up to God ; for, as Frobel said, 
" Creation is the embodied thought of God." 

The Baroness Marenholtz says, " By and by Frobel's 
educational law will be accepted as distinctly and in- 
dependently as Newton's law of gravitation." When 
that time comes, things and events will be presented 
to the pupil in their natural connections; history will 
not be taught as a mere patchwork of battle-scenes, 
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and scientific study will be something more than the 
collecting of disconnected facts. 

In his second kindergarten gift, Frobel puts into the 
hand of the baby an illustration of his educational 
law. This gift consists of a ball, a cube, and a cylinder, 
all of wood. The ball and the cube are exactly in,con- 
trast as to their form. The ball has only one surface, 
and has neither edges nor corners. The cube has many 
faces, many edges, and corners. The ball has always a 
tendency to motion, but the cube to rest, for the ball 
rests on a point and the cube on a face. The ball is 
always seen as a ball, no matter how it may be 
placed or moved; the cube, according to its position, 
presents various appearances. 

The cylinder entirely reconciles these contrasts. It 
has one curved surface, like the ball, and two flat sur- 
faces, like the cube. Like the ball, it has no corners, 
but, like the cube, it has edges. It can roll on the 
curved surface, like the ball, or stand on a flat surface, 
like the cube, or it can rest on a line, which is the 
connection between the surface and the point. Frobel 
said the child should never be left in disconnected op- 
posites, not even in his playthings; and for this reason 
he took great delight in this gift. 

In passing, it may be said that the second gift not 
only furnishes an illustration of Frobel's educational 
law, but is also especially valuable because of its 
typical character. In it Frobel saw the whole world 
epitomized; and it is safe to say that whoever fully un- 
derstands the significance which he attached to it has 
a true insight into his theory. 
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The thoughts which Frobel has presented typically 
in the second gift he has embodied also in the game of 
" The Bridge," which is found in *' The Mother Play and 
Nursery Songs." The words of the song explain the 
game : 

"A brook is flowing along the vale ; 
The child would cross it, — his heart doth fail. 
Oh, brighter the flowers the other side seem I 
Yet finds he no way to get over the stream. 
In vain his eye wanders from tree-trunk to ledge. 
Now comes the good carpenter, builds the light bridge ; 
Then over and back he may go at his will. 
With praise and with thanks to the carpenter's skill." 

The motto for the mother which precedes this game 
is this: 

" To bind together what stands apart, 
The child in play may discover the art 
And exercise the manly skill 
To span the space at his own will." 

In all their work with the gifts and occupations the 
children of the kindergarten are taught to apply the 
law of unity. It is not meant that it is taught them 
as a formula, but that they are led to understand it 
by seeing the beautiful results that come from ap- 
plying it. For instance, a child lays a steel ring in 
the center of the table. Another, of smaller size per- 
haps, is placed in front, and another at the back; one is 
also placed at the right, and another at the left. Here 
the opposites of front and back, right and left, are 
mediated by the ring in the center, and a symmetrical 
whole is produced. The child, led thus to work by 
using opposites that are related, goes on to m.ve,\!L^^^''5i^ 
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terns, in whatever material, in endless variety. A 
quarter of a pattern being shown them, very young 
children will sometimes ask to be allowed to complete 
it, so simple and intelligible has the principle become 
to them. 

The intelligent kindergartner finds in FrobePs educa- 
tional law a guide in all her presentation of objects to 
the children. For instance, if the child's attention has 
been called to his warm woolen garments, he is told 
that the sheep wore them first, and immediately his in- 
terest is aroused in all the intervening steps by which 
the wool has been made into a garment for his use; 
or he is shown a handful of wheat, or, better still, a 
field of waving grain, and is told that the bread he 
eats is made of the wheat. At once the operations of 
the farmer, the miller, and the baker, which bridge the 
gap between his necessity and the supply for that ne- 
cessity, become intelligible and full of interest, be- 
cause seen as necessary links in a chain of processes. 

Following Frobel's law, the kindergartner will handle 
the children skillfully, because she will do it chiefly 
by indirectness. She will repress the too noisy activity 
of some wide-awake boy by making him responsible 
for the happiness of another child younger or weaker 
than himself, or she will subdue voices that are loud 
and harsh, not by calling attention to them, but by 
leading the children to listen to and imitate sweet 
sounds. She will arrange to alternate activity and rest, 
merry play and quiet work; in short, she will seek in 
everything to apply nature's great law of equilibrium, 
ihelaw of unity. 
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6. The Results to be Expected,— Harmonious De- 
velopment LEADING TO SPONTANEOUS ACTIVITY. 

Frobel's deep thought of education was, that it should 
be the- means of showing to each individual his own 
possibilities. To accomplish this there must be freedom 
of activity; for by no other means can individuality be 
developed. No external molding of the mind after a 
given pattern will do: that is the Chinese idea of educa- 
tion. Frobel more than any other educator has insisted 
upon this necessity of spontaneous activity as a means 
of development, and he has devised a system that 
has made it possible. As a first step towards securing 
this freedom of activity, he would rouse in the child 
a desire to know; for as we may gauge the health of the 
body by the keenness of the appetite for food, so the 
healthy mind may be known by that " curiosity which 
is the appetite of the understanding." The constant 
effort of the kindergartner is to induce children to 
use their eyes and ears — and to lead them to seek 
for the causes that lie back of the phenomena which 
come within their observation. In orderly develop- 
ment the next step will be the desire to give expres- 
sion to the ideas that have been received. Use is 
the law of increase in intellectual as it is in physical 
strength, and Frobel's system is shown to be in accord- 
ance with nature in the fact that giving as well as re- 
ceiving, doing as well as knowing, are constantly in- 
sisted upon. If spontaneous activity is not the result 
of the child's training, there is somewhere a fatal 
defect. If the child of the kindergarten, treated ten-^ 
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derly and lovingly, justly and with respect, does not 
learn to show to his fellows tenderness and love, jus- 
tice and respect, — if, having had an opportunity through 
the use of the gifts to gain clear ideas of external 
things, he never becomes inventive in the use of the oc- 
cupation-materials, and his work is always only that 
which he is told to do, — the great object of his 
training has not been accomplished, for "the end and 
aim of the kindergarten is harmonious development 
leading to spontaneous activity." 

The test of the true kindergarten is always the joy- 
ous spontaneity of the children in their games and their 
inventiveness in the use of the gifts and the occupa- 
tions. 

Frobel said, "Only that knowledge furthers the 
ripening of the mind which mounts up through its own 
activity and effort from the perception and contempla- 
tion of external objects to the thoughts or the concep- 
tions that dwell in things.'^ 

Over and over again Frobel said, " Man is a creative 
being." By this he meant that out of given materials he 
may make new combinations, for thus only can man 
be said to create. He said, " The Spirit of God hovered 
above the shapeless chaos and moved it ; then began 
rocks and plants, animals and men, to assume definite 
shape, to exist and live. God created man in His own 
image, in the image of God created He him; therefore 
man should create and work like God; his spirit, the 
mind of man, should hover over and move the formless 
chaos of life in order that definite forms of life may 
emerge. Herein lie the deep meaning and importance 
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as well as the main object of work and industry: work- 
ing is in a certain sense creating." 

7. These Eesults made possible because sought 
through the only activity that is natural 
TO Children, — the Activity of Play. 

All the activity of the kindergarten is easily roused, 
because everything is done in accordance with the 
child's natural activity, — ^that is, in the play-spirit. 
It is not merely in the games of the kindergarten that 
the children play. The games are the plays, but the 
children play in all they do. If they march, they are 
playing soldiers; if they build with the gifts, they are 
playing at building; if they work at weaving, or sewing, 
or paper-cutting, they are playing that they are working. 
There are no tasks in the kindergarten. Frobel saw 
in the child's play the thought of God for him as to the 
means of development suited to this stage of his growth. 

In that chapter of "The Education of Man " in which 
he treats of man in the period of his earliest childhood, 
he says, "Play is the highest stage of a child's develop- 
ment, of man's development at that period; for it is the 
spontaneous utterance of the inner life, flowing from 
an inner necessity and impulse. Play is the purest 
and most spiritual product of man's activity at this 
period, and is at once the type and image of human life 
in its entire range, of the secret life that flows through 
mankind and nature; hence it gives birth to joy, free- 
dom, contentment, tranquillity, and peace with the 
world. In it are the springs of all good; the child that 
plays sturdily and with quiet energy, holding out to 
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the point of bodily fatigue, will surely become a sturdy, 
quiet, and steadfast man, promoting with self-sacrifice 
his own and others' welfare. Is not the playing child 
the most beautiful sight at this period of life? — ^the child 
fully absorbed in his play — falling asleep while thus 
absorbed? 

" Play, as above indicated, is at this period no mere 
sport, it is deeply serious and significant. Cherish and 
nourish it, you who are mothers; protect and guard it, 
you fathers. The penetrating eye of one thoroughly 
acquainted with human nature plainly discerns in the 
spontaneously chosen play of the child his future inner 
history. The plays of this period are the germs of the 
entire future life, for in them the whole nature of the 
child is expanding, and showing his finest traits, his in- 
most soul. In this period lie the springs of the entire 
course of human life, and upon the proper conduct of 
life now will it depend whether the future is to be 
clear or clouded, gentle or boisterous, calm or agitated, 
industrious or idle, gloomy and morbid or bright and 
productive, obtuse or keenly receptive, creative or de,- 
structive; whether it is to bring concord and peace or 
discord and war; on that, too, depend likewise, in keep- 
ing with the peculiar natural constitution of the child, 
his relations to father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
to the community and the race, to nature and to God. 
For as yet the life of the child in its various aspects, 
individual and social, natural and religious, is a life 
of undivided unity and simplicity; he scarcely knows 
which is dearest to him, the flowers themselves, 
his own joy in them, the joy his mother feels when 
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he brings them to show her, or his dim sense of the 
kind Giver. Who would analyze the joys in which 
childhood is so rich? — If, now, the child is injured dur- 
ing these tender years, if the germs of his future life 
are enfeebled, then the child can grow to the strength 
of manhood only with the greatest toil and exertions, 
and only with the greatest difficulty can he save him- 
self, during the intervening development and educa- 
tion, from becoming crippled or at least one-sided." 

No wonder that with such an insight into the mean- 
ing of the child's play Frobel should have found in it 
the means by which his theories could be made practi- 
cable. That he proposed to have everything carried 
out in the play-spirit proves that he had found the only 
right way of assisting the development of little children, 
since no other activity is natural to them. The chil- 
dren of the kindergarten often appear to be very busily 
at work, but it is all the more play to them that it ap- 
pears to be work — they are playing that they are work- 
ing. 

It is not kindergartners only that can thus avail 
themselves of nature's way of making work easy. 
Those teachers, in whatever grade of the schools, secure 
the best results who work in accordance with this idea. 
Children, whether in school or out of it, love to work 
if they are playing that they are working. The story of 
a man who by this means cleared a piece of ground of 
stones illustrates this. Wishing to remove the stones 
which were thickly strewn all over the ground, he told 
the boys of the neighborhood that on a given day he 
would help them build a stone fort. Delighted, as chil- 
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dren always are, to play under the direction of an older 
person, they came eagerly with little express-wagons and 
wheelbarrows, and carried all the stones to one comer 
of the field, where they were skillfully piled up to make 
a fort. The boys had a day of fun, and they accom- 
plished for their friend a piece of work which it would 
have been cruelty to ask them to do in any other way. 

The practical carrying out of Frobel's theory makes 
the constant use of the hands necessary. Here he has 
Hhown himself to be in harmony with nature's plan, for 
children always love to have something to do. In a 
well-conducted kindergarten the children are never 
listless; for their attention is always held by connect- 
ing all instruction with the use of the hands. They are 
not burdened by being taught dry abstractions; they 
** learn by doing," and the hand, man's distinguishing 
implement of power, is made a chief means of educa- 
tion. By the use of it the inner thought and purpose 
find outward expression, and, by being thus expressed, 
reveal the child's possibilities to himself. It is with 
fooliugs of self-respect and a sense of dignity and im- 
portance that ho looks upon the work of his own hands. 
Ho can do something well, and he feels that he has 
earned his right to a place in the world. All experience 
shows that if special skill in the use of the hands is 
desired, the muscles must be trained in early childhood; 
and it is partly because the kindergarten gives employ- 
ment to the tiny hands of the very little children that 
its industries are so valuable. 

In all reformatory institutions the importance of the 
training of the Iiand as a means of moral culture is 
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acknowledged. Statistics show that penal and reform- 
atory institutions are largely filled by those who have 
no special aptitude for any useful work. Mr. Dugdale, 
in his book upon crime and pauperism, says that if the 
children of vice and crime, born with the lowest tenden- 
cies, could be from their earliest childhood trained in 
Frobel's methods, these tendencies might be to a great 
extent overcome. This statement is easily accepted 
by those who see the delight which the children of the 
kindergarten take in their employments, and especially 
by those who see how the dullest and most refractory 
are made eager and docile when given work to do 
suited to their tastes and capacities. 

The activity of play gives the freest scope to the 
imagination, and one very important part of the kinder- 
gartner's work is to guide and educate this "kingly 
faculty of the soul." One of the greatest of living 
preachers says, " To fill the mind with beautiful im- 
ages is the best mode of culture for the very young. 
Make sure of the imagination, and you secure the char- 
acter." The kindergartner recognizes this truth, and 
for this reason seeks as far as possible to surround the 
children with beautiful objects, and attempts constantly 
in the games and songs, the talks and stories, and by 
every other possible means, to waken such thoughts 
and feelings as shall elevate and refine. It is in these 
opportunities for seed-sowing that the true kindergart- 
ner finds her greatest satisfaction. 

There must be a great future for the kindergarten; 
for, although yet in its infancy, it has already largely 
modified the educational ideas that prevailed even a 
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generation ago, and the most thoughtful educators of 
the present time are looking to Frobel's system for light 
to guide them in their efforts to make education truly 
practical. 

The true value of the system will appear only when 
it is thoroughly understood by those who profess to 
present it, and when it is carried out in the spirit of 
humility and reverence in which Frobel himself worked. 
His motto was, "Come, let us live with our children;" 
and the true kindergartner knows no more sacred priv- 
ilege than thus to be brought into closest relations with 
those of whom Jesus said, "Their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven." 



The Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations. 



BY ANGELINE BROOKS. 



The following brief statement of some of the methods 
of the kindergarten is for the benefit of those who are 
unacquainted with Frobel's system, and who wish to 
get some idea of the means which he has provided for 
the education of children. 

The presentation of the gifts and occupations here 
made may be compared to a verbal description of a 
musical instrument. Such a description of the instru- 
ment may be accurate as far as it goes, but it can give 
no idea of the musical possibilities which lie within, to 
reveal which the hand of the musician is necessary; 
and no description of the gifts and occupations of the 
kindergarten can give a just idea of the educational 
possibilities which they contain. To understand them 
in their full value they must be seen in practical use 
under the skillful handling of one who has studied 
them thoroughly in their adaptation to the child. 

The object of this chapter will have been accomplished 
if an intelligent and sympathetic interest in the sub- 
ject is roused in the mind of the reader. 

It is necessary to state that the methods here de- 
scribed are only a part of those in use in the kindergar- 
ten. There are songs and movem.eiiV^\a:^% ^ti^ ^^sca^^^'^i.^ 
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there are conversations and story-tellings, in short, 
there is a life of the children with the kindergartner 
and with one another, an account of which is not at- 
tempted here, and which it would be impossible to pre- 
sent, for the sun and center of the kindergarten is the 
motherly woman at the head of it, who works in her 
own way, from principles and not from rules, adapting 
herself and her methods to the circumstances in which 
she is placed. Such a one does not follow Frobel blindly, 
but if she is a deep student of his system she will be 
slow to think that she can improve upon him. To come 
more deeply into his reverent spirit, to attain more 
nearly his high ideal of what the kindergartner should 
be, is her ambition. 

'^ The use of the word gifts in this connection re- 
quires explanation. Frobel regarded the whole of 
life as a school, and the whole world as the school-room 
for the education of the race. The external things of 
nature he regarded as a means of making the race ac- 
quainted with the invisible things of mind, as God's 
gifts for use in accomplishing the purpose of this tem- 
poral life. Regarding the child as the race in miniature, 
he selected a few objects which should epitomize the 
world of matter in its most salient attributes, and ar- 
ranged them for use in an order which should assist the 
child's development at successive stages of growth, for 
at the foundation of his theory is the idea that the child 
develops as the race has done, and that to assist in this 
development he must have means corresponding to those 
which have helped the race up to its present position. 
The occupations are means of expressing the ideas 
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received from the gifts, of giving out that which has 
been taken in. 

In the use of the gifts no transformation of material 
occurs. When the play -time with the gift is over it is 
returned to its original form and put away for use an- 
other time. Not so with the occupations. They are, in 
the child's hands, the means of putting into permanent 
form the ideas which have now become his own, and in 
their use things are made to be kept or given away. 

In the catalogues of manufacturers of kindergarten 
materials this distinction is not carefully observed, many 
things being called gifts which strictly are occupations. 
The gifts of the kindergarten, strictly speaking, are 
ten in number. The first is the ball, the last some 
minute object, a seed for instance, to represent the 
point. From first to last there is a logical sequence in 
their arrangement, each succeeding one being closely 
related to what has gone before. The order of the 
gifts is a following out of Frobel's idea that the mind 
should always proceed from the whole to the parts, 
from the known to the unknown, from the concrete to 
the abstract. 

The first gift consists of six worsted balls, 
one of each of the six colors, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, and purple. 

The second gift (fig. 1) consists of a wood- 
en ball, cube, and cylinder. 
The third gift (fig. 2) is a two- 
Fig.1. inch cube, divided equally in each 
of its dimensions so as to make eight one- Fi«.2. 
inch cubea 
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The fourth gift (fig. 3) is also a two-inch 
cube, but divided bj one vertical and three 
horizontal cuttings into eight blocks, each 
of which is two inches long, one inch wide, 
and one-half inch thick. 

The fifth gift (fig, 4) is a three-inch cube 
divided into twenty-seven inch cubes. Of 
these, three are divided by one diagonal 
cutting into half-cubes and three by two 
diagonal cuttings into quarter-cubea. 
The sixth gift (fig. 5) is also a three- 
inch cube, but in its subdivisions it con- 
tains twenty-seven blocks of the same 
size and proportions as those of the fourth 
gift. Of these blocks, three are divided 
lengthwise into halves and six breadthwise into halves. 
The seventh gift (fig. 6), 
^H ^. ^^ .jt^, ^^^ consists of very thin pieces of 
Fig, 6. polished wood in five differ- 

ent forms, the square, half-square, equilateral triangle, 
obtuse-angledtriangle, and right-angled scalenetriangle. 
The eighth gift consists of small sticks of different 
lengths. 

The ninth gift is composed of wire rings and half- 
rings of different sizes. 

In the tenth gift the point is represented by any ob- 
ject most convenient. Very minute seeds are good for 
the purpose. 

These gifts may be classified in three sets, the first 
set consisting of the first and second gifts; the second 
set, of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth gifts, usually 
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called the building gifts; and the third set, of the sev- 
enth, eighth, ninth, and tenth gifts. 

Broadly speaking, these three sets are adapted to the 
three stages of the child's development before the 
proper school age. The first set Frobel intended for 
the nursery, for the wholly symbolic age of the child, 
when everything is alive to him and he imagines that 
everything can see, and hear, and talk. At this age 
the child sees in his ball an apple or a bell, a bird or a 
kitten; his cube is a box, a house, or a load of hay, and 
his cylinder is a wheel, a tree, or a rolling-pin for the 
baker, according to his imagination. 

The second set is for the use of the child when he 
begins to investigate and to make things. He is 
no longer satisfied to see things as wholes, he wants to 
take them apart; he is no longer satisfied to call 
his cube a house, he wants to build a house. For this 
desire to analyze and to construct, the building gifts fur- 
nish almost unlimited means of gratification. 

The third gift is adapted to the use of the youngest 
children of the kindergarten. They readily see the re- 
lation of the parts to the whole, and like to call it a 
"cube of cubes"; the distinction of size between the 
whole and the parts is all that they have to consider. 

In all work with this gift, as with all the gifts that 
follow it, the children are taught to work in an orderly 
way, — always taking the gift as a whole from the box, 
and returning it in the same way, and in their building 
always deriving the new form from that which has 
gone before. Frobel said, "Orderly doing leads to 
orderly thinking." 
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Figures 7-11 show the various subdivisions of the 
third gift, and figures 1^17 present a few of the many 
forms into which the eight small parts of the fourth 
gift may be built. 





Fig. 7. 




Fig. 9. 







Fig. 8. 





Fig. 10. 



Fig. 11. 








Fig. 13. 
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Fig. 14. 




Fig. 15. 





Kg. 16. 



Fig. 17. 



The fourth gift especially emphasizes difference of 
dimension, and length, breadth, and thickness are 
terms which it now becomes necessary to use. 
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The fifth gift ie a great advance, containing much 
more material and bringing in the triangular prism, 
an entirely new form. "With the use of this gift 
the possibilities of building are greatly increased, as 
roofs, chimneys, and projections of all kinds can be 
made with it (figs. 18-30). Far greater skill of fingers 
is required in handling this than in handling the pre- 
ceding ones, and a greater development of mind is 
necessary to conceive a plan of building that shall take 
in all the parts of the gift. 




Fig. 18, F^. 19. 



Three structures are here shown, each embodying all 
the pieces of the gift and suggesting the great number 
of architectural forms which may be made with these 
simple pieces. 

The sixth gift fitly concludes this series. The col- 
umns make it possible to build high and airy structures, 
and monuments and Greek temples are easily produced 
by the use of it. 

Frobel said that the order of his building-gifts was 
such that in their use the children could be taken 
through the world's great building epochs, from Egypt 
to Greece. 
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Figures 31-33 show some of the simple fonns that 
may be made with the blocks of the sixth gift. 




A ^ 



The next set of gifts is adapted to a still greater de- 
velopment of the child. From making models of things 
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with the building gifts, he represents, with these, sur- 
faces and outlines of things — surfaces with the seventh, 
and outlines with the eighth and ninth. 

Figures 24-31 show some of the forms that can be 
made with the tablets of the seventh gift, beginning 
with the squares and ending with a simple figure 
embodying all the five forms. 
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Fig. 32. 



Fig. 33. 



Fig. 34. 






Fig. 36. 



Fig. 37. 



Fig. 35. 
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Fig. 39. 




Fig. 38. Fig. 40. 

Figures 32-43 represent some right-lined figures laid 
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in outline with the sticks of the eighth gift, and some 
curved-line figures made with the circular wires of the 
ninth gift. 




Fig. ^ 



In the tenth gift, the point is a means of represent- 
ing form by indicating outlines. 

The gifts are all valuable as means of makingthe child 
practically acquainted with elementary geometry. In 
the first three he gets, by constant use of them, a knowl- 
edge of the sphere, cube, and cyHnder. In the fourth 
he becomes acquainted with the parallelepiped. In the 
fifth the triangular prism is emphasized, and in the 
sixth the square prism. In the seventh he is fur- 
nished almost unlimited means for study and practical 
work in plane geometry and direction of lines; and 
the enclosing of spaces by lines is practically taught in 
the eighth and ninth. 

By this early practical acquaintance with geometry 
the child gains distinct perceptions of form, size, and 
direction, and acquires a skill of hand £ind training of 
the eye which will be invaluable in future life. The ar- 
tistic perceptions are fostered by the use of all the gifts, 
but especially so by that of the tablets, sticks, and 
rings. The children, by applying the taw of unity, 
as they learn to do in everything, constantly invent 
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beautiful designs with these convenient materials. 
Thus it will be seen that the best possible foundation 
for industrial and art education is laid by the use of 
the gifts. In fact, the kindergarten is an elementary 
school of science,* industry, and art, a practical school, 
in which the children " leam by doing." This state- 
ment needs no proof to those who have seen the children 
expressing their ideas in permanent forms by means of 
the occupation materials. 

The occupations of the kindergarten are many and 
varied, but the materials are few and simple, in ac- 
cordance with Frobel's idea that the child should be led 
to produce beautiful and diverse objects with the sim- 
plest elements, and should feel that the beauty of the 
finished production depends upon the skill with which 
he puts things together. 

The articles in most common use are easily named. 
Clay for modeling; wooden balls for stringing; bright 

* The only part of the kindergarten system, as it left the hand of 
Frobel, that lacked a scientific basis, was music. This deficiency has 
been supplied by Mr. Daniel Batchellor of Philadelphia, in an ingen- 
ious adaptation of the Tonic Sol-fa system of music. 

While making, a few years ago, an accidental visit to one of Mrs. 
Shaw's charity kindergartens in Boston, he was impressed with the fact 
that while everything else was scientifically taught, the only singing 
in the kindergarten was rote singing. Mr. Batchellor was at that time 
studying the analogies between the mental effects of tones and the 'men- 
tal effects of colors, and it occurred to him that these obvious analogies 
might be utilized by preparing a musical notation for the children 
in which tones should be represented by colors. His devices for this 
purpose are few and simple, but by the use of them music is intro- 
duced into the kindergarten on a scientific basis, and the children 
receive a training which is the best possible preparation for their 
future musical education. 
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worsteds for embroidery; colored papers cut into circles, 
squares, and triangles for folding and pasting, or into 
strips for weaving and interlacing; paper netted or 
dotted for drawing; stiff paper perforated for em- 
broidery; soaked peas and sticks or wires; — these 
include the greater part of the materials. To aid 
in their use, needles and scissors, paste-brushes and pen- 
cils, are the usual implements. Simple as these mate- 
rials are, their possibilities are not easily exhausted. 
The versatile kindergartner who has a reason within 
herself for what she does, and so is not in bondage to 
rules, will find in them means of easy work for the 
three-year-old babies, and will feel when the child at 
seven years of age leaves her for the school, that he 
might profitably have spent years longer in their use. 
In making clay modeling an occupation of the kin- 
dergarten, Frobel availed himself of one of nature's 
universal means of education. He said that what 
children everywhere love to do must have in it some 
educational value, and, true to his principle of following 
nature's methods, he gave the youngest children the 
opportunity of gratifying their universal fondness for 
handling and playing in plastic substances. Before 
Frobel's day it had not been seen to be wise to allow 
children such opportunities unless they were to be ed- 
ucated as artists, but he said that they were a necessary 
step in the life of every child, not to make him an ar- 
tist, but to make him a more complete man. He saw in 
them a necessary means of developing the child's 
powers and of leading him to know himself. Starting 
with modeling the simplest forms, the ball and the cube, 
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the child begins at once to express the ideas of form 
which he has been receiving, and by thus expressing 
them gains a clearness of conception which could not 
be received in any other way. He will be sure to know 
how many faces a cube has when he has made a cube. 

The industrial value of this occupation is great 
in many ways. Through it the eye and the hand re- 
ceive thorough training, and habits of neatness and 
careful handling are acquired, which of themselves 
are enough to justify its use. The clay, if properly 
prepared, need scarcely soil the hands, certainly not the 
clothing of the children. No good work can be done 
with muddy fingers. The making of solid forms in 
clay, whether regular mathematical forms or the repre- 
sentation of the beautiful forms of the vegetable and 
animal world, is a great step in developing the artistic 
perception, and leads directly to carving and drawing. 

The fact that the use of clay is now becoming very 
general in the public schools as a means of education in 
form, and as a preparation for drawing, is one among 
many proofs that Frobel's ideas are leavening the whole 
educational lump. 

The sewing (embroidery) can be carried on indefi- 
nitely. At first the little hands have trouble to manage 
paper, needle, and worsted, but the child loves the 
work, and so, carefully and patiently, he overcomes 
mechanical difficulties, and by and by is able to express 
himself in beautiful designs which are a study in both 
form and color. 

The weaving is one of the greatest favorites with the 
children. This most ancient and most general of all in- 
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dustries is, by means of the simple kindergarten mate- 
rials, brought within the reach of the youngest children. 
At first the paper wrinkles and tears, and the needle ' 
goes the wrong way, but, these difficulties once over- 
come, the child is led on to free invention, and in 
his designing of original patterns the industry becomes 
an art. 
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In the above illustrations Figure 44 shows a simple 
pattern completed, and Figure 45 a more complex design, 
partly finished, one black strip having been woven 
into the white mat, but not pushed up against the strips 
previously woven in. The work is done with a simple 
spring needle, which holds the end of the strip of paper. 

The paper-folding and paper-cutting are a systematic 
carrying out of the attempts that children, the world 
over, make wherever there are paper and scissors. No 
one who has seen the triumphant delight with which 
the children display the cocked-hats and ships, the 
work of their own fingers, or who has heard the ex- 
jpressioQS of satisfaction with which they regard some 
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successful attempt at paper-cutting or pasting, can 
doubt the wisdom of Frobel in placing them among the 
kindergarten occupations.* 

A further description of these occupations will not be 
attempted. The underlying thought is the same in all 
— ^that is, to provide means through which the child shall 
express himself, and by such expression learn to know 
and respect himself. 

To learn how to use these materials so as to make 
them of the greatest educational value to the child is 
one very important part of the necessary training for 
the kindergartner s work. To adapt the occupation to 
the gift, and both to the child, requires careful study. 

No true educator sees mere fancy work in these beau- 
tiful productions of the kindergarten. They are a 
means of development, physical, intellectual, social. 
Some one has said that the command " know thyself ^^ is 
impossible of fulfillment except through obedience to 
the injunction ^%now what thou canst work at,^^ 



*A few illustrations of work with papers in weaving, cutting, past- 
ing, and folding are shown in the colored plates. 
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Kindergarten Material in Primary Schools. 



BY MRS. ALICE H. PUTNAM. 




"What it is most honorable to know," says John 
Ruskin, "it is also most profitable to learn. Choose, 
therefore, from the many things which are to be known, 
those which it is most vital to know." 

This choice for a pupil is a teacher's first, last, and 
intermediary work. What ought my children to know, 
in order that they may do the wisest and best things? 
What ought they to know, that they may be, so far as 
in them lies, the living expression of the truths which 
we are presenting to them? What knowledges are the 
best for training the will power? Having become con- 
vinced that certain truths are "vital," the teacher must 
at once so arrange the conditions for learning, that the 
child may acquire the knowledge and love of these 
truths by means of his own activity. In his kinder- 
garten system Friedrich Frobel has made a selection 
of subjects and objects which he claims will, if rightly 
applied, lay the foundation for "clear thinking, right 
feeling, and noble doing." Let us examine some of 
these fundamental truths and see if they are not just 
as helpful, and just as necessary for the child of six 
years, as for the little ones of two or three years of age. 

JSvery one will acknowledge that form, color, num- 
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ber, position, direction, and size are among the list 
of attributes without which no object can be recognized. 
We must acknowledge also that there are powers in the 
child's mind which can act and be acted upon by these 
external qualities. From birth, the child sees varying 
forms and colors; early he becomes conscious of the 
one and the many objects; hears loud and soft sounds; 
touches rough and smooth fabrics. All these things 
have come to the mind unconsciously. At three, or 
four, or five years of age, there is material enough in 
the mind for it to work upon for a long time; but how 
can the teacher lend a hand that shall help the little 
child to gain control of what he knows? How can we 
help him get his bearings at the outset of the conscious 
path which he must follow, in order that he may gain 
more knowledge, more strength that shall lead to 
higher uses? Frobel, who has studied this stage of 
development more than any other educator, says: 
"Let the child grow into a knowledge of truth by 
means of types and symbols. These have led the race 
under precisely the same conditions, and these will guide 
the child to his goal." There comes a time to every 
child, however, when the atoms of truth are visibly and 
practically put together to form larger wholes on 
which the mind works, and this sort of crystallization 
goes on very rapidly from the third year. The princi- 
ples which help this aggregation are the same in either 
case. 

The work of the school, the kindergarten, the home, 
is all one in the beginning. It is to make clear to the 
child the perception of single things, and then aid 
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him to see these truths in their relation, under differ- 
ent conditions of time, place, and people. The fact 
that children, babies even, in the home are gaining im- 
pressions, false or true, from their daily environment, 
impressions which often last a life-time, has been too 
much overlooked. On the other hand the school too 
often has tried to do this work only so far as words are 
concerned, but it is granted now by many teachers that 
the symbols which are most used in the school-room 
have not always been the best ones; indeed the question 
is an open one whether or not the words have symbol- 
ized anything. 

The young child needs tangible, concrete represent- 
atives of form, color, size, and number. He needs 
an opportunity to practice in childish action the prin- 
ciples of justice and love. The child cannot be made 
to fit a mold, without destroying his freedom and 
violating his nature; but the mold can be made to fit 
the child (if we change it often enough). Therefore 
says Frobel," All education in the beginning should be 
flexible, supple; limiting itself to protect and guard, 
rather than take any fixed form" (method). The more 
one sees of children in the primary schools, the more 
convinced one becomes that this contact with things 
is as necessary for them as for the kindergarten child. 
The children are, almost without exception, unable to 
use to any purpose the elementary ideas which they 
have already gained. The teacher must train the eyes 
to see, and the hand to act consciously, just as much 
aa the kindergartner, but the latter has the decided 
advantage in this condition of things, mz.: ^"aX» Itwxv 
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the outset, the child's affectional nature is on the side 
of his tools, that is, he has put into his hands, to work 
with, things in which his interest has already been 
aroused. 

The more balls of various sizes, colors, and materials 
the child has played with, the more this typical round 
form has been connected with the round forms in the 
school-room, in the garden, in the air, and sky, so much 
the clearer will be the concept of a sphere, and the 
word itself will be worth vastly more to this child than 
to one who has had but a verbal description, or at most 
a painting of a sphere. This plan of Frobel's, to give 
the child certain objects or qualities of objects under 
varying conditions, yet never losing sight of them 
as a perfect whole which stands out clearly and simply 
from all else, is one of the strongest and most helpful 
of the many suggestions which he has given to teachers. 
Each of the gifts is in its place the small end of a large 
problem, which the child is continually working out from 
the center in which he stands, into ever widening cir- 
cles, from which he may again take into his mind and 
heart all the truths worth knowing which go to build 
up a life worth living. 

The forms of the second gift will illustrate what is 
here meant. The right use of the sphere, cube, and 
cylinder bring the child face to face not only with 
truths which are related to the animal, mineral, and 
vegetable kingdoms, to forces or forms of life in or- 
ganic or inorganic matter, but they go further. The 
movement of these bodies, and \i\\^ a^^^^-t^xva^ ^Nn^Ocs. 
is the result of this movement, appea\ wcA. ot\"3 Vi'^'^ 
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little child's power of observation, but they go still 
deeper and awaken in the heart that which responds 
to rhythm. This sense has always delighted young 
and old. The baby in the cradle responds to this 
rhythmical movement, and all along the line Of growth 
we find man subject to it. In poetry, in music, in 
color waves, everywhere, we find it the key which 
is to unlock for us deep mines of delight. What place 
has it in most of our school-rooms? How few teachers 
are themselves conscious of the ally they would have 
in this hidden power. The sharp, quick, harsh tones 
of the voice in speaking to a roomful of children, the 
loud singing and ungraceful movements of the children 
themselves, all show of how little importance we have 
considered the matter. Again, in these three objects, 
we find the basis of all architectural forms. They are 
the corner-stones furnished by Dame Nature herself. 
Children eagerly grasp at this idea, for the impulse to 
construct, to create, is manifested very early. 

As in the kindergarten we find so many lessons in 
the symbolism of the gifts, so in the school-room we 
learn to value all of them as types which bring to the 
consciousness of the child all the salient characteris- 
tics of objects by which they are surrounded. The 
cube, square, various triangles, etc., furnish a basis for 
the classification of all forms. These colors which the 
child is now using, form a nucleus around which all 
other ideas of color may group themselves. The case 
is the same with the first ideas which the child receives 
of direction and position. These elementary ideas are 
^ 80 clearly presented, and then so logically connected 
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through the whole series of material, under ever vary- 
ing conditions, that there cannot fail to be in the mind 
broad, clear concepts. Every impression, idea, and con- 
cept is, as it were, riveted by an action; this action is 
the means by which the truth is stored away in the 
memory until it is called into the consciousness again 
by the same or kindred means, viz,, a deed. Every 
form the child has made rightly with his paper, clay, 
sticks, etc., has brought into his consciousness funda- 
mental ideas of direction, position, size, number, and 
relation, which are just as much an intrinsic part of 
his future geography lessons, or those in arithmetic 
and writing, as these attributes are part and parcel of 
the duck or boat of the kindergarten. 

It is because Frobel thought out the relations of all 
these gifts and occupations, presenting in each certain 
elementary attributes, binding them into a complete 
whole, which fully satisfies the perceptive, sensuous 
age of childhood, that we value them as preparatory 
media for the truths to be presented when life's second 
page is turned. Having laid up a careful store of sense 
products, the child from the seventh to the fourteenth 
year is able to increase his knowledge, to satisfy the in- 
tense desire to investigate things of earth, air, and sea, 
as he could never do without the foundation which 
was laid in concrete sensuous perceptions. 

But knowing facts is not enough, expressing or re- 
producing ideas gained is not enough. The character 
grows only by the uses made of our knowledge; and 
the best use is "not for ourselves." From the first 
gift to the last, Frobel has desired that tbia w\\a.^\S»^ss. 
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use of all of his knowledge and skill shall become part 
and parcel of the child's training. He does not merely 
declare that the child should be taught to love others, 
but provides ways by which the germ of a thoughtful 
consideration of others' rights shall be fostered. Surely 
the school-room cannot ignore such a factor in educa- 
tion. The problems of the day, which are pretty much 
the same in all quarters of the globe, can only be 
solved by a code of ethics in the school-room. In 
some way or another, time must be found in which to 
give school children more chance to experience the de- 
light of doing for others, and this must be done not by 
changing the work of the school-room, so much as its 
spirit. There is an avarice of knowledge as baneful 
as that of silver and gold; there is a robbery of time as 
mischievous as that of taking my neighbor's watch; 
there is a feeling of laziness which can easily grow 
into a thought that " the world owes me a living, and I 
will have that debt paid at whatever cost"; and, again 
(and this perhaps is the commonest of all evils), there is 
the feeling of pride and power in the thought that my 
right hand and my active brain have brought to me 
these riches, whether of truth or of power, and they are 
mine, to use absolutely for my own aggrandizement. 

The whole matter of moral training seems so tremen- 
dous, it seems so hard a thing to get at the individual 
conscience of each child in our crowded rooms, that 
every earnest teacher must at one time or another ask, 
"Who is sufficient for these things?" What if the 
answer should be as of old, that they are '' hid from 
the wise and prudent, and revealed unto babes "? Is it 
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too much to believe that certain lines of work in 
which we know children are always interested might 
be so managed as to embody some of these great 
lessons? Is it claiming too much for the element of 
color, for instance, to say that a right use of colors in 
the school-room (not merely a power to recognize the 
colors of the prism), this use to be such as will bring the 
child into the very closest contact with harmonized 
tints and shades, will have a refining tendency? Will 
it not help to soften that which is harsh, to modify 
coarse tastes, and will it not begin to fill the heart as it 
does the eye, when the teacher is busy and has no 
time to preach? Will not the actual making of sym- 
metrical forms at least make the child more conscious 
of that which is out of proportion, and, if he knows the 
law by which he can gain the result which has pleased 
him, will he not be apt to follow it occasionally, at least? 
If he once feels the delight which comes from giving 
that which he has himself created to another, will he 
not be the more ready to bring about the same happi- 
ness again and again? 

We must be careful not to lose sight of Frobel's 
idea of growth. There is a germinating point in every 
act of the child's life. It is the unconscious stage 
that this lover of children watches so sacredly, and 
this time has its parallelism in every act of our life, as 
well as in that of a young child, when we are about 
to discriminate consciously any truth that has lain dor- 
mant in our minds; this is the critical stage in the 
growth of every idea. A young child needs all the 
support he can find to help him, and it has been worse 
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than foolish to deny him any aid that he can receive 
from personal delight in the undertaking. The only 
care must be that the desire end in a conscious willing 
of the deed. No one knows better than Frobel the bad 
results of pleasure for its own sake. Every delight 
which the child experiences should lead him to higher 
and higher knowledge of truth. Every form made with 
blocks, sticks, and papers should lead him into a 
broader knowledge of the relationship of these ele- 
ments of science. 

There is a mistaken notion abroad that the kinder- 
garten weakens the child by creating a craving for 
these enjoyments which it is not in the power of the 
school to gratify; that the child is made dependent on 
others for work that he should accomplish for himself. 
This is owing to two faults. First, there have been 
unwise and inexperienced teachers in the kindergarten, 
who have made grievous mistakes, especially in the 
matter of selfish delight of pleasure for its own sake, 
as mentioned above. The other fault has been on the 
side of the school. Its teachers have expected too much 
of a child who has come from an atmosphere where 
constant activity of the whole being, body, mind, and 
spirit, prevails; where the short periods of work, of 
mind and hand (which the kindergarten never sepa- 
rates), are followed frequently by times of rhythmical 
movement plays, the whole system arranged to suit 
the natural fickleness of this stage of growth. 

True happiness never hurt any living soul. The 
world has suffered far more from the fact that there 

s not been enough of it, than because there was 
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an oversupply. Every teacher knows what a won- 
derful lubricator the " oil of joy " is, in his daily work. 
Charles Kingsley says of happiness: ** There is no 
food, nor medicine either, like it." If people are not 
happy they are tempted to do many wrong deeds and 
think many wrong thoughts. Children who are un- 
happy, children who are bullied and frightened and 
kept still and silent never thrive; their bodies do not 
thrive for they grow up weak; their minds do not 
thrive for they grow up dull ; their souls do not thrive 
for they learn mean, sly, slavish ways. Well said the 
wise man, * The human plant, like the vegetable, can 
only flower in the sunshine.'" If it were true of mo 
other class of human beings, this could forever be said 
of little children. 

** If you get simple beauty and naught else, you get 
about the best thing God invents." 

Why? Because a child whose mind is filled with 
pure and lovely images does not crave that which is 
impure, coarse, and vulgar; because the little fingers 
that have been taught to obey the will in the doing of 
useful, pleasant work, are not beckoning to the father 
of mischief and idleness; because if these hands and 
minds are busy drawing from the present surroundings 
all the contentment that lies hidden in them, there is 
little or no showing for the evils that come in the train 
of disappointed ambition. " There need be no disap- 
pointed ambition if a man were to set before himself a 
true aim in life, and to work definitely for it; no envy 
or jealousy, if he considered that it mattered not 
whether he did a great thing, or some one else did it^ 
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nature's only concern being that it should be done; no 
grief from loss of fortune, if he estimated at its true 
value that which fortune can bring him, and that 
which fortune can never bring him; no wounded self- 
love, if he learned well the eternal lesson of life, self- 
renunciation." We owe it to ourselves and to the 
children who are committed to our care that our teach- 
ing shall be intelligent, reasonable, and in accordance 
with the known laws of physiology and psychology. 
We dare not refuse to examine all standard authorities 
in educational questions. We must, if we are faithful, 
not only ask what has been done, what is being done, 
b»t keep our minds open to truths which may not yet 
be within our horizon. The eternal truths in this mat- 
ter are not new, but the attitude of the thinking world 
toward them is changing as constantly as a child's 
knowledge of any of the laws of physics. 

And now what are we going to do about it ? Have 
more free kindergartens ? Make the kindergarten a 
part of our public school system ? Not yet, I hope, not 
until boards of education represent more fully than 
they do in many places that part of the community 
which has thoroughly investigated these questions. 
Far less is known of the laws of mental growth than of 
those which pertain to the well-being of the body; and, 
until the time comes in which people are willing to 
look fairly at the question, the earlier the child's mind 
is subjected to an irrational control, the worse for it in 
the end. 

Much, however, can be done by teachers who will 
take the trouble to inquire into the practical applies- 
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tion of some of these materials in the schools, as they 
now are organized. Summer institutes offer much 
practical, systematic aid. Every year more and more 
is written on the subject, but perhaps better than books 
is the personal, friendly contact with a kindergartner 
who knows something of the difficulties of bringing 
these materials into a school-room of fifty or sixty 
children with no assistance whatever, save that which 
the elder children can offer the little ones. I believe 
that some of the folding lessons, for example, might be 
given to a group of children in the grammar grades, 
and then these scholars could be sent into the primary 
rooms to aid the little folks in their work, with positive 
advantage to themselves. " But it will take time," so 
the teachers say, "and we already have more than we 
can do.'* If the powers that be do not believe that 
there are things worth knowing better taught through 
the use of FrobePs material than by means of books 
alone, of course the question is not open for discussion. 
But if there are those among them — and who can doubt 
that there are hundreds? — ^who believe that this matter 
of ethics can at least be approached through the rousing 
of the aesthetic sense of the child; that a thoroughly 
noble, well balanced man or woman can begin to build 
up this character by forming the habit of voluntary 
right action in little things, by learning from the very 
outset something of those symbols of the unity, variety, 
and mediation of truth which Frobel has selected, 
then the matter is not a difficult one. Using the oppor- 
tunities we have to aid our children, more will be 
given. 
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The special work of the kindergarten is to foreshadow 
and prepare the way for the direct application of 
truth. In this Frobel follows closely the plan of nat- 
ure, which everywhere anticipates and prepares for 
higher development. It is in the unconscious stage of 
growth that Frobel asks for flexibility and suppleness 
in the surroundings. As the child grows out of this 
unconsciousness into fuller consciousness, the applica- 
tion of educational truths must be changed — not the 
truth but its application. The child who has come into 
the school from home, at the age of six or seven, has 
had through his own experiences many conflicting ideas 
made clear to him, and it would be perfect folly to 
expect him to grow on the same sort of mental food 
that a baby of two or three years old needs. Yet for 
the most part he still has to gain a consciousness of 
many of the elementary ideas of color, form, etc., with 
which the young child is busying himself. 

We parents have a right to demand for our children 
the best tools with which to build their everlasting 
house. When wise men claim that improvements in 
these tools have been actually made, is it asking too 
much that they be thoroughly tested? Is it not the 
office of the educator to recognize the whole being of 
the child, and not to divorce what God has joined 
together, expecting the home to do one part of the 
work, the school another, and the church another? The 
teacher, to whom the parent is everlastingly in debt, is 
the embodiment of all three offices. 

One word of warning I would give to those who are 
i i22cJined to look at the mental side of these gifts, and. 
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value them for that alone. They are useful for " lan- 
guage lessons," they are invaluable for "number" and 
" form lessons," but unless they are used in the spirit and 
for the purpose which Frobel gave them, viz., a means 
to fuller self -development through the child's own 
activity, they are no better, no worse, than the count- 
less numbers of objects that we see in passing from one 
school-room to another. Used as Frobel has indicated, 
in an orderly sequence, they will be to the children a 
means of growth, better than anything yet suggested. 
The teacher need not throw aside her books, but use 
with them these things, which are to little children as 
living pictures. They will not prevent faults and fail- 
ures; they will not make good angels of bad children; 
but they do help to reduce mischief to the minimum, 
and help to open the child's soul to love, truth, and 
beauty, which is an essential element of both, provided 
we know how to apprehend it. 

** What use shall we make, then," asks Frobel, " of the 
fact of an inseparable connection of all things, and all 
times, for the education of our children? This use; 
that we look upon them and treat them as individual, 
spiritual beings, and then that we teach them to per- 
ceive things in this connection." 

"Come, let us live with the children." 
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THE KINDERGARTEN WITH THE SCHOOL 



BY MRS. MARY H. PEABODY. 



Among the topics of the day nothing is commanding 
more general interest than the subject of education. 
Its discussion grows universal, and in all circles the 
various methods in use, the schools as they are and as 
they should be, are constantly before the minds, of the 
people for praise or blame, for criticism and desired 
improvement. Many intelligent and well informed 
persons insist that the kindergarten system should not 
be confined to the use and practice of very young chil- 
dren, but, by a natural expansion of its principles and 
elements, should be carried on in the primary school and 
be made the means of a natural educational treatment 
for at least another five or six years. 

This assertion is founded on the claim that the exist- 
ence and practice of the kindergarten have already pro- 
duced a beneficial effect upon schemes of education 
now in use, and that it is, in truth, the source of direct 
advantage for which it does not receive full credit. So, 
although the school and kindergarten now stand far 
apart from each other, and are unlike in their methods, 
the question arises whether, in the educational changes 
that are to come, it will not be possible for them, upon 
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the basis of a common principle, to unite their practice 
and so produce superior results. At present the kin- 
dergarten does not prepare for the school and the school 
does not, with conscious intention, continue what the 
kindergarten has begun. Because of this recognized 
disagreement between the two the kindergarten, as a 
comparatively new comer, born across the sea, stands 
as the center of inquiry and is called upon to explain 
itself — to burst as a bubble when its colors are gayest, 
if it has no substance within — if, as has been said, it is 
'*a place in which systematically to do nothing"; or, if 
it is a plan of work solid in its foundations and healthy 
in its growth, to make plain the truths upon which as a 
natural method it rests, and to declare the principles by 
which it abides. 

The replies of the kindergarten may not be accepta- 
ble to all, as giving valuable ideas in regard to the fut- 
ure organization of our schools, but they will at least be 
satisfactory, as showing " what those kindergarten peo- 
ple mean " and setting forth the reasons for the work 
they do, so that the kindergarten can be understood, 
rightly criticised, and fairly judged for what it is really 
worth. 

The questions most frequently asked are very simple 
yet searching in their directness. The questioners put 
aside the words and phrases that belong to the kindergar- 
ten; they are rather impatient of its philosophy and seek 
for the root and reality of the whole thing. They ask, 
*^ What is the kindergarten ? What are its elements, meth- 
ods, and principles? Are they practical and can they be 
clearly explained? What are its valuable exercises? 
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training of young muscles. So we hear of the New 
Education, and of new methods which are successively 
proposed, discussed, amended, and finally through actual 
trial are rejected as worthless, or retained as valuable. 
But none of these schemes of work have as yet been 
made complete, so as to present an entire plan of educa- 
tion from the kindergarten to the university, which, 
standing upon natural law, meets all the demands that 
are made by teachers, parents, and children. Studies 
of subjects are made by different people from different 
stand-points and the result is more or less experimental 
when applied to class work; and also, when apparently 
successful plans of work which have been adopted are 
gathered together and compared, they do not illustrate 
a common recognition of great leading principles; they 
do not show the expression, through music, drawing, 
text-books, and machinery, of a progressive movement 
from one center outward. So with freedom the school 
acknowledges that it still is seeking for a natural and 
complete method of work, and the whole period is one 
of necessary questioning, transition, and change. 

In addition to all that relates to literary instruction, 
the demand is now made that the school should furnish 
some sort of manual training for its pupils. The sub- 
ject grows in popular favor. People see and say that 
whenever a man wishes to express his thoughts he 
has to do something. He must at least write words, and 
it is evident that the great ideas of humanity have to go 
far beyond speech and in some material form present 
themselves for the inspection, the rejection, or the ac- 
ceptance of mankind. If a man thinks of a house, an 
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engine, an elevator, a telegraph, or an improved coffee- 
pot it is nothing to the world and therefore of very little 
value to himself until the thing is made and other peo- 
ple use it. The friends of manual training sometimes 
charge the school with having drifted away from real 
life and become a thing apart; a literary system which 
produces certain literary results, good in themselves 
for those who find opportunity to use the powers which 
have been so cultivated, but not truly advantageous to 
the majority of those who, as pupils, go through the 
courses prescribed. 

Men who see that this nation is naturallv inclined to 
pursue the path of peaceful industry, say that the time 
of the children, the labor of the teachers, and the money 
of the people ought to be combined to educate the ris- 
ing generation to go on with the work of producing 
the material wealth of the land and to take a more 
skillful part in the manufactures that employ and en- 
rich the people. It is said that since the world lives 
by industry, by use of wood, stone, metals, and chem- 
icals, the school should teach industry by means of all 
these things. 

But the school, while admitting the force of these 
arguments, cannot extend itself without restriction. Its 
power is not unlimited. In justice to the teachers and 
pupils it cannot be; in justice to the people who support 
it, it cannot be. Its limits must be well defined and its 
most prosperous condition can be looked for only when 
its whole scope and plan shall be fully understood and 
agreed to by all. 

So far as these limits are now declared they show that 
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the school is intended to give the general elements of such 
education as shall produce intelligent, self-supporting 
citizens, and that it cannot, consistently with this de- 
sign, undertake to teach the trades. The people of 
America are the law-makers. The reins of govern- 
ment are held by them. The whole course of the coun- 
try depends on the will of the people. The free school 
is for the children of these people, who in their turn are 
to take their parents' places and fill the simple yet 
responsible position of American citizens. The whole 
foundation and support of the school is from this idea 
of the support of the nation, consequently it must teach 
the elements of education in a wide sense; it cannot 
educate in or for specialties. Since we are not only an 
industrial nation but are a governmental people as well, 
it becomes our province and desire to save ourselves 
from ignorance, to reduce "the masses" to individuals 
who shall be sovereign in their mastery over their own 
minds and self-governing as well as self-supporting. 
Still, while this is true and must be retained as the lead- 
ing idea of the school, it is also acknowledged in har- 
mony with the spirit of the times that nature should 
have place in the school-room and no longer be rendered 
into English and repeated second-hand as theory, and 
also the great natural truth is accepted that the hand is 
the tool by which the head does its work and that the 
head should not be required to work without it. 

Under the control of these ideas and others, changes 
in method and treatment have come about, especially 
in the lower grades of the schools. Here it is most pos- 
ible to try the experiments that lead to any practice 
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worthy the name of method, and here, at this door of 
primary entrance, we find the teachers looking to the 
kindergarten and asking how it can aid them in the 
solution of their problem. 

It is frequently asserted that the changes already 
wrought in the school are largely due to the influence 
of the kindergarten. No one can understand that any 
attempt is thus made to decry the noble effort, the be- 
neficent labor and the valuable accomplishment of the 
public school, and no true friend of the kindergarten 
can ever seem to assume any essential superiority for 
it except in the choice of means and ways of working. 
The end in view is, for each, the same, and in the higher 
light of a progressive age, as the school turns to its 
mother nature and questions how it can draw from her 
bounteous hands the means of life and right growth for 
the children of earth, the kindergarten appears treading 
the same pathway and asking the same questions. The 
replies, coming from the same source, from the great 
book of physical revelation, written with types of stone 
and plant and animal life, which proceeds from begin- 
ning to end in the one great expression of growth and 
power which we call the unity of nature, must be to 
each inquirer the same. There can be no contradic- 
tions. The facts of physical life, its forms and consti- 
tution, must be and are unalterable, steadfast through 
all the centuries, the common property of all who can 
see and will use them. So whoever sees any natural 
truth and adapts it to practical use, whether it be in the 
education of children, or the lighting of city streets, 
becomes a leader of others, the influence of his actioxL 
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being felt, approved, and used, directly and indirectly, 
consciously or without recognition, everywhere about. 
And so the kindergarten, having displayed the cheerful 
gleam of its little ray of natural truth, has been the 
means of disclosing facts and principles which have 
been as revelations to many minds, and have led 
teachers to approach nature in that spirit of inquiry 
which when wholly freed from prejudice always re- 
sults in some degree of progress. The position of the 
kindergarten is that of an inquirer, of a listener to 
nature's teachings, a gatherer of its materials, and a 
worker with those gathered treasures according to the 
laws of nature; and Frobel, as the organizer of the 
kindergarten, stands as a messenger, declaring to those 
who care to listen, all that he was able to perceive when 
he set the child, nature, and education before him and 
studied them all together. 

He announces that the laws of education are not to 
be made by man, that they are natural laws already 
existing, made for man, to be sought and found by him, 
but not to be invented or originated by any human mind. 
He declares that the plan and material for man's ed- 
ucation are laid down in nature, in natural and tangible 
forms, and that these have an especial order of their 
own, which should be followed without deviation there- 
from because it is the order of the Supreme Creator and 
therefore superior to anything man can devise. Also 
he teaches that, by its natural action, the mind of the 
child shows that it requires just that succession of reply 
which 18 thus set forth in the physical world, to satisfy 
fulljr its natural inquiries and desires* 
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Upon the basis of these principles, Frobel, following 
natural law, began to answer the questions of the 
child, by putting into its hands a set of typical natu- 
ral forms from which its future education was largely 
to be derived. Thus he founded an elementary school 
of mathematics and natural science, wherein each idea 
which is to be presented to the child is to be illustrated 
by industries which can be executed wholly by childish 
fingers, yet are, each one, preparatory to more difficult 
work of the same character, and are thus the very begin- 
nings of the greaf industries of the world. 

This being the fact, it is often supposed that the kin- 
dergarten prepares for industries only: for the teaching 
and study of trades. To a degree it does; that is, if chil- 
dren are to be taught manufacture and the work of 
artisans the kindergarten offers the best beginning, 
because it gives the elements of these labors from their 
starting points in nature. So the paper mat of the kin- 
dergarten, so often spoken of with scorn, even by intel- 
ligent mothers and teachers, makes the best of prepara- 
tion for future designing of carpets or laces. Still such 
sequences of labor are but incidental, for, in the plan of 
Frobel, industry is a means and not an end. The kin- 
dergarten is not a place for making things but for learn- 
ing, through experience, how to apply natural laws and 
make the inward individual thought appear in an out- 
ward form. So the paper mat, when properly used in 
a true kindergarten, stands as the expression of an idea, 
which, through industry, has taken form outside of the 
child's mind. It is a study m ii\a^a\i.^TcvaMv!.'s., ^<3«5«vssfc^ 
with the training of eye and Yiaxld^ a?cA \\» V^ o\^ ^"^ 
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our failing to see all this truth that the woven papers 
are regarded as things, and therefore despised as worth- 
less, when in reality they are one means of awakening 
the inventive faculty which, as experience shows, may 
afterward appear in the composition of music, of litera- 
ture, of the mechanics that move the world. To return 
— ^the aim of the kindergarten is essentially that of the 
school. Neither propose to cultivate specialties. Both 
desire to fit the child for practical life, to teach law and 
order and self-government and general capability. The 
difference between the two lies in the means taken by 
each to attain this end; thus they are unlike in their 
elements, methods, and principles of action. In the 
school the elements of education are chiefly literary; in 
the kindergarten they are the elements of natural 
science. The order of study, with the reasons that un- 
derlie the chosen practice of the teachers, makes the 
method of the school. The order of work, with the 
reasons that control the succession of ideas to be awak- 
ened in the child's naind, shows the method of the 
kindergarten. 

It is a principle of the kindergarten that labor is not 
the curse but the blessing of mankind; that all devel- 
opment and all highest enjoyment of life comes to each 
person through what he can do to express his own mind. 
So the children are set "to learn by doing," and the 
idea of industry in their education has its relation not 
directly to the work which they may do in mature years, 
but to the desire and intention of enabling them each 
to think for themselves. 

Frobel said: "God creates and works uninterrupt- 
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edly and continually. Each thought of God is a work, 
an act, a result; and each thought of God works with 
continuous creating power, producing and represent- 
ing." The thoughts of God, as represented and made 
known to us, are His works. As a whole we call them 
nature. Frobel considered that the spirit of the 
Creator had expressed itself in the earth, with its 
stones, plants, and animals, for the purpose of furnish- 
ing man with means to create in his turn, and by use 
of the same materials to express his human thoughts; 
and history teaches that from the time when no cities 
stood upon the earth up to these days of metropolitan 
growth, the signs of what men have thought have been 
wrought out in wood and stone and metal, rising from 
log huts to palaces, from rude wagons to railways, from 
writing to printing, from tallow dips to electric lights, 
from scratchings on the tusk of the mammoth and 
carvings of bone to the modeling of Athenian statues 
and the paintings that delight the world. Upon this 
ground industry came into the kindergarten. Industry 
is use of material. All laws by which materials are 
used and made into anything are laws of nature. The 
doing of anything according to a given law requires 
thought. To awaken and develop thought in a natural 
order is the supreme principle of the kindergarten, and 
its succession of small industries were chosen as a 
means by which thought, which has already been 
awakened by the child's own experience, can be united 
to action and become to him, through the work that he 
does, a sign of his own thought, produced by his obedi- 
ent following of some mathematical, scientific law. 



i 
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The progress of the world is seen in, and through, 

» 

and by what mind can do with matter. The power of 
the world is that of clear, concentrated, useful thought 
expressed for the benefit of humanity. This the school 
knows full well. It struggles to cultivate the power of 
thought and to save it from waste. Its highest effort 
is to ^^make children think for themselves." In this 
it is at one with the kindergarten, which aims to give 
that knowledge of the action of natural law, coupled 
with the ability to use it, which, as the representation 
of thought, is the sum of true education. 

Frobel saw that thought was a slow growth de- 
pendent upon knowledge gained by investigation of 
things. He established the principle that the head and 
the hand, being joined together by nature, should not be 
separated in the school, and then turned to the choice 
of the material that could best be used as a means for 
training the mind by illustrating the action of natural 
law. 

Examination of kindergarten materials shows how 
careful and scientific was that choice. It is not allowed 
to give the child a stick, a stone, or a plant, just when it 
may happen. The work is organized, and in its order 
as it stands it represents an order of natural forms 
which are the elements of the kindergarten. 

These materials, which have the appearance of toys, 
are divided into gifts and occupations. 

The gifts are the sphere, the cube, and the cylinder, 
and some of the leading forms that are derived there- 
from. They are chosen as representing in school the 
g-ifts of the Creator to man as seen in nature. They pre- 
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sent the substance of creation in its mineral, vegetable, 
and animal divisions. The ball typifies the universe. 
There are the multitude of stars, the sun, and moon, and 
this earth, a universal host of varying size, material, 
position, and movement. Yet reduced to unity they 
are simply spheres, moving with circular motion. From 
these Frobel took the ball as one great typical form of 
nature, and through its use in the kindergarten the 
child learns something of its character as a solid body, 
yielding the element of motion. 

The cube stands as the initial figure of the mineral 
kingdom. The spherical face of the earth is broken 
into mountains and valleys and ocean beds, into hills 
and cliflf s, smooth fields and desert sands. Here, when 
we search for form and regularity, we find only the 
crystals. They are forms with straight lines and angles 
of all varieties. From these Frobel chose the cube as 
presenting in the most simple manner, stationary form, 
solid strength, and rest. 

Returning again to nature, the cylinder appears as 
the typical form of life. The surface of the earth is not 
bare; out of it grow the grass and flower, shrub and 
tree, while over and among these range the animals, 
and here dwells man. Reducing these to their prevail- 
ing typical form, Frobel found the cylinder, and setting 
it where, by the law of unity, it belongs, between the 
ball and the cube, he held in one hand the elements of 
his kindergarten work. Overhead hangs the sphere 
of the sun; underfoot lies the crystal kingdom, whose 
simplest form is the cube; between the two, partaking 
of the qualities of each, rise the forms of life, all elvcv^- 
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ing the cylindrical figure, from the grass of the field to 
the working fingers of man. 

This being the meaning of the gifts, we turn to find 
the natural explanation of the occupations. By look- 
ing at any landscape we see that in their natural 
growth, unaided by man, these primary elements of 
material form expand, combine, and grow, into a diver- 
sity of forms which are related to each other and still are 
strikingly unlike; as are moimtain pines and meadow 
grass; mountain cliffs and roadway dust; the ants and 
the elephants. 

So the Creator begins the unfolding of life from its 
leading types of form. Then man takes up the work 
and goes on with such creations as he is equal to. He 
seizes upon these diverse forms and uses them all, metal 
and stone, timber and grass, bones, sinews, and skins, 
in his effort to express the thoughts that live and grow 
within him; and the results are as varied and diverse as 
are the forms he uses. In the kindergarten this work 
goes on, and in order that the gifts may be used, their 
unity is divided into a diversity of circles, lines, and 
angles, which are represented in materials hard and 
soft, flexible and stiff, and are thus ready for use in the 
small industries which are to be the occupations of 
the child. 

Thus the kindergarten is allied with the life of the 
world and follows its industrial practice by a method 
which is nature's own. In all the work that is done by 
children the underlying elements are traceable, just as 
in all of man's constructions the old typical forms re- 
appear, no matter what the work may be. 
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For instance, for things of motion man takes a circle; 
so his wheels revolve, and his watches keep the time of 
his circling hours. For his chairs and tables, his oflBce 
desk and packing boxes, for his house or his palace, he 
takes the lines and angles of crystallization; while for 
the machinery that extends his powers of eye, and limb, 
and hand, the cylinder finds, with all the rest, its royal 
place; as in the engine that lifts and carries, the tele- 
scope that sees the stars, or the telegraph wire that 
sends the words of men speeding through nailes of air. 

So these elements of creation, of ilatural science, and 
of human industry, which are all one and the same, are 
the elements of the kindergarten, and present thenn- 
selves, as seen there, for consideration as the elements 
of the school in its adjustment of the various demands 
now pressing upon it. 

They stand before us, simple in their unity, but capa- 
ble of expansion into a diversity and complexity inex- 
haustible; over which no scholar will ever wholly tri- 
umph. The children start with these forms, moving 
from their unity towards a variety of ideas, thoughts, 
and labors. The unity of the kindergarten is the unity 
of nature. Its progress from this unity of form to an 
ever increasing variety of construction, is the following 
of the progress of nature. The training of its teachers 
is intended to make them familiar with the laws of 
nature, not that they shall teach them to children in 
words, but that they may know what -is the logic of 
nature and be able to lead the child through a natural 
and progressive sequence of work; to keep his ideas of 
things in a natural order, to answer his questions by 
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reference to nature and fact, and to keep him con- 
stantly under the control and guidance of natural law. 
The pathway is thus prepared for the youngest and 
most diflScult grade, and then FrobePs organized detail 
of work comes to a conclusion. But the principles, 
elements, and methods of the kindergarten remain and 
are ready for unlimited use. To the educator who 
looks away from what is established to what, by some 
changes in the school, might be, it is clearly evident 
that these can be the guide in laying out a scheme of 
education in which the kindergarten would prepare for 
the school and the two would be united. A scheme, 
perfect in its progress and application, can only be 
reached through actual experience, but if natural prin- 
ciples can be kept in sight, they will continuously guide 
us in what should be done and act as tests of whatever 
conclusions we reach. 

The subject opens before us in three grand divisions; 
the child, the teacher, and nature. 

The child stands facing nature. He goes from one 
thing to another, seeing not connections, but diflfereiices, 
and inquiring within himself what each thing is. He 
sees the sun and moon, and asks what are stars. He 
runs over the earth, throws a stone, and says, "Fd like 
to know what dirt is, any way." He knows animals, 
from horses to mice. He likes rain, ice, and snow. But 
the forms that so attract him do not reply to his ques* 
tioning. The growing boy finds himself perpetually at 
fault, and without intelligent guidance he continually 
begins what he never finishes, and roves from one 
thing to another, a superficial person, careless and igno- 
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rant of law. Still, though nature draws him to her 
only to repel when he would know who and what she 
really is and has to give, the child turns and returns to 
her and finds a glory under the sun and by the brook- 
side that for him exists not elsewhere. 

And now it is that the teacher is needed. What shall 
he do? Frobel says: "Without unity in the activity of 
nature, without unity for the forms of nature, without 
recognition and perception of this unity, and without 
recognition and perception of the derivation of all man- 
ifoldness from this unity, no genuine knowledge of the 
manifoldness of nature, no genuine natural history 
and consequently, also, no satisfactory instruction in 
the science of the manifoldness of nature can be given 
to man, even in boyhood." 

He also says, what all true teachers soon learn from 
their own pupils, that " If you go out into nature with 
the young boy who has genuine life in him, if you bring 
before him the manifoldness of nature, he will imme- 
diately question you as to the higher, conditioning, 
active unity. All fragmentary and dismembering con- 
templation of nature deadens the contemplating hu- 
man spirit." 

This " contemplating human spirit " is the child. He 
is a stranger in a strange place. He has questions 
to ask. He would know where he is, what things are, 
who he is, and what he can do. In this position the 
teacher is answered both by words from Frobel and by 
the announcement of certain laws which are accepted 
as indicating the natural method of satisfying the in- 
quiring mind. 
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In the kindergarten, by means of the second gift, 
preparation is made for the intelligent answer to this 
question, and from that is developed, in extension, and 
following in natural order, a series of lessons for the 
school: 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Sphere, Spherical forms in use. 

The Circle, Circular forms in use. 

The Sphere as a moving body, . . • . Circular motion. 

So far the kindergarten has gone. . The school goes on: 

The Sphere, found in Nature : Sun, Moon, Star, Earth. 

The Circle, Vertex and Horizon. 

The Sphere as a moving body : The great bodies visible 
in space move with circular motion. 

In connection follows geometrical drawing; lines, 
vertical, horizontal, circular. 

Next comes Geology. The books tell the child that 
he lives on the surface of the earth; that its crust is 
not very thick; that some of its mountains are volca- 
noes and some of its eruptive waters are hot. He reads 
also of earthquakes; possibly feels one. He carries 
stones in his pocket and wants to make a collection. 

How can the earth be made intelligible to this *^ con- 
templating human spirit "? What simple standard col- 
lection can he make that will illustrate the unity of the 
mineral kingdom, and serve him as a useful foundation 
for later study? The cube gives the initial point in the 

reply. 

GEOLOGY. 

The Cube. 

The Square. 

Sides : Straight lines, comers, angles. > . ^^^^^^ „„^ 

o ' ' «» m common use. 

Derived forms : Oblongs, triangles. 
Tlie Cube as a atill body : Stationary forms. ^ 
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So far the kindergarten has gone. The school goes on: 

The Earth : A ball or sphere, with a rough surface overgrown with 
plant life. Inhabited by animals and men. 

Study of the mineral or crystal kingdom: 

The Cube : The simplest, regular mineral form. 

The Square : In Greometry. ^ 

Geometrical Drawing : Points, lines, angles, squares, tri- 
angles, cubes. I 
The Cube as a still body : Illustrated by no specimen 
easily found by children, but by Rock Salt, Lead, etc., 
found within the earth, to be presented by teacher. 
Eruptive Rock : Crystalline (specimen) Granite. 
Stratified Rock : (Specimen) Sandstone. 

INTRODUCTION OF BOTANY. 

Typical form of growth : The Cylinder. 

Flowerless Plants : (Specimens) Ferns, Lichens, Mush* 

rooms. 
Organic Rock — Plant Remains. (Specimen) Coal. 

INTRODUCTION OF ZOOLOGY. 

Typical form of growth : The Cylinder. 

Radiates : (Specimens) Starfish, Sea Urchins, etc. 

Mollusks : (Specimens) Oysters, Snails. 

Organic Rock — Animal Remains. Coral, Crinoids, Chalk. 

SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 

Clay, Sand, Disintegrated Rock: (Specimens) Clay, 
Sand, Fine Earth. 

Geology finished. 

Flowering Plants : Exogens, Endogens. 

Botany finished. 

Articulates : (Specimens) Spiders, Crabs, Beetles. 
Vertebrates : (Specimens) Fish, Birds, Domestic Animals, Man. 

Zoology finished. 

The above condensed illustration of a series of lessons 
in natural science follows the course of creation. lx:<i\jQ^ 
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its starting points through its great successive stages. 
Its purpose is to give a natural answer to such ques- 
tions as all children ask and to present to them an out- 
line of the whole in order, before they undertake the 
parts in any study of nature. 

By setting empty cabinets and, as each new subject 
is opened, filling them with specimens gathered by the 
children, much interest grows in the whole matter. 

The value of the study is great, as experience shows. 
The faculties of observation, comparison, and judg- 
ment are cultivated, while the need for accuracy of 
statement calls for that precision of speech which 
checks the habit of exaggeration and gives an excel- 
lent opportunity for literary training. The young mind 
grows strong and clear under the guidance and influ- 
ence of natural laws illustrated by material which 
clearly leads to a definite end. 

By such steps in nature the child learns where he is, 
and though he may never study Astronomy he will 
still, through all his life, look up to the stars with intel- 
ligence, not ignorant of the great plan by which they 
hold their places. 

So in Geology, by a few great steps, we arrive at an 
outline of the construction of the earth. This is not 
mineralogy; it is not a study of crystallization; it is not 
the study of fossils. All these may or may not be 
studied at some later time. They are details of Geol- 
ogy; they are the lesser parts that lie within the whole; 
and this whole should first be known in the light of its 
own history, before the intrusion of the parts is allowed 
to injure the conception of the whole. 
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So too in Botany. The child may be set to study the 
leaf, the flower, or the root, but he will stop his teacher 
and say, "Yes, but when did they all begin to grow; 
that's what I want to know; when did they begin? " or 
again, "Did flowers come all at once? Do we have 
to learn every one this way? We'll never get through! " * 

This is the child's cry for unity. If, in reply, his 
teacher sends him out to collect specimens of plants 
and then shows him how to set them where in geolog- 
ical history they belong, the story is comprehensible 
from the beginning and the child is satisfled. 

And so in Zoology. If a man knows only the great 
classes of animal life from fossils upward, he can at 
least be sure of what he does know, and can, upon that 
basis, read and hear and observe with some intelligent 
pleasure. 

He who knows the whole can scarcely fail to flnd his 
own right place within thal^ whole and thus, through 
his education, become a perfect part. While he who 
knows only the part, or parts, and who can only en- 
deavor to construct the whole therefrom, may fail en- 
tirely in ever knowing the whole. He may utterly 
miss his own place, not knowing his relationships. He 
may fail to gather part after part as they point to the 
whole, and so the very crown of study, the unity of 
life, must escape his sightless eyes. 

After the outline has thus been drawn and the pupil, 
laying out his/eit; nunerais, can construct the earth, and 
indicate the progress of life as a part of its substance, 

♦Facts. 
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he stands upon the surface ready, under the direction 
of natural law; to go in any direction which should 
seem most desirable. He is not ignorant of the place 
in which he is, in its physical view; and if the needs 
of his life have been fully met, he has also been learn- 
ing what place belongs to him, by birth, among other 
men. That is, through the right, teaching of history, 
he has been led to see that he has a home, that his place 
therein is an inherited right, and that the position he 
holds is only an entailed estate, which he is bound to 
leave behind him, uninjured and even improved for the 
benefit of those who will be his heirs. Thus, through 
perceiving his own relationships, he understands that 
for his country's sake he has a work to do, a personal 
duty to perform, which must begin in the family and 
the school, and from there develop as that self-govern- 
ment which is man's highest earthly estate. 

When the story of man's life is presented to the pupil 
in its natural order, the outlines of Physical Geography 
necessary to the clear telling of the story take their 
place as a matter of course, and Political Gteography be- 
comes an incidental study; the result of the movements 
of man. A child so taught in the lower grades of 
school has been learning the unity of life. He has not 
been dealing with separate specialties wholly uncon- 
nected, but while he has had the variety of study which 
the young mind needs, he has also been following the 
fact that there are no stray truths in the universe, but 
all are related to each other in unity, grand and 
unbroken. 

To draw clear and complete outlines of things. 
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whether of human figures, of the solar system, of the 
physical world, or the great organized groups of people 
whom we know as nations, is not to be superficial. 
• We may put a hand, a foot, a limb, and even a head 
upon canvas, and yet have no complete figure there. 
We may paint, with faithful care, every detail of mus- 
cle, color, and the texture of the skin, until life itself is 
depicted, yet without organization and unity of relation- 
ship these parts do not truly inform, though they may 
fill the mind. But let the true artist draw, upon a 
blackboard even, with only chalk in his skillful hand, 
the bare but complete outline of a human figure and 
we know it at once as a whole. We see its character, 
whether male or female. Its attitude, position, and 
movement are all indicated, whether still or in fiight; 
whether thoughtful or gay; drooping in physical weak- 
ness and age, or erect and vigorous in youthful vitality. 
The greatest artist is he who reveals the most with few- 
est strokes of his pencil; and the greatest among teach- 
ers is he who can resist the temptation to enter into de- 
tails and keep to the presentation of the whole before 
he attempts the parts. That this principle has been 
neglected and, in the effort for thoroughness, that 
words have been multiplied and the parts of subjects of 
study presented, to the injury of both pupil and teacher, 
is by many freely admitted. 

In setting the whole before the pupil the substance of 
his education is in truth given into his hands. How 
much of its interior life and form he will eventually 
know is wholly a question of time, opportunity, and 
desire, but in giving the elements of all that is, the 
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school provides the best foundation for whatever maj 
be done in the future. The woik naturally moves from 
these essential points, through all higher grades of 
teaching, constantly unfolding in unbroken continuity, 
by means of repetition of the subject and expansion of 
the parts. The expansion of its parts is unending, 
whether taken as a whole in its entire connection of 
form, substance, and life, or if studied in separate sec- 
tions. Thus it serves as a perpetual schedule of work 
from which detailed lessons can be drawn from the 
kindergarten upward. 

Manual training, having its definite purpose and end, 
can, as is already proved by experience, be made a part 
of school teaching. .The question underlying all others 
is, how to make it a means and not an end; to make it 
an illustration of principle rather than, the manufact- 
ure of pretty or showy things. The question is now 
being so widely tested that it is safe to assume that the 
hand will hereafter be allowed its place in working out 
the problems of school life. The kindergarten occupa- 
tions are the foundation of all leading industries. In 
them the geometrical principles with which the pupil 
is familiar, are illustrated. Clay work, wood carving, 
and simple carpenter work carry out these principles 
and have been found easy of accomplishment. 

The changes that have already taken place in our 
schools have prepared in a great measure for the fur- 
ther acceptance of the principles, elements, and meth- 
ods which were practiced and set forth by Frobel. It 
is not too much to say that these changes have been 
znoat beneficial and are most satisfactory when they 
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most nearly approach the idea and method of the kin* 
dergarten. This is true, not because they are taken 
from the kindergarten, but because they are taken from 
nature and tend to the practice of natural law. 

The spirit of the kindergarten is simply the spirit of 
nature, which accepts the child as he is, bodily, men- 
tally, and spiritually, and seeks to educate by providing 
such material and direction as can serve to draw out 
from his growing mind the faculties by which he can 
perceive, handle, compare, and so know the things of 
the world in which he dwells. With so much of this 
spirit of nature as now exists between the various groups 
of those who are interested in education, both in and 
out of schools, the work of entire agreement need not 
require overmuch of effort or of time. 

This agreement will come through a better compre- 
hension and a imited acceptance of principles, with a 
clear understanding of what is to be done and how it 
can be done. The plan which would satisfy all de- 
mands made upon the school would be mathematical, 
with geometry from the kindergarten upward, as well 
as arithmetic; natural science would take its orderly 
place as a part of primary teaching, and literary cult- 
ure, growing out of this, would be far broader than at 
present. 

When the fragments of things are no longer offered 
to children, in place of the whole; when the diversity 
of nature ceases to be that which is taught and studied; 
when the laws of nature's unity are obeyed both in the 
choice of material and in guiding the action of the 
growing mind, then our schemes of education will be 
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harmonious and our progress will be that of nature 
itself. In that progress, one grand principle, announced 
by Frobel and followed in the kindergarten, will serve 
as our noblest guide. We are shown that man is born 
within three great relationships, which are his connec- 
tion with nature, with the Creator, and with his fellow 
men. When these are always perceived and fre- 
quently illustrated by the teacher the child's mind 
reaches out to the complete horizon of his life, and 
nothing is wanting. His mind and his spirit are edu- 
cated together. Frobel says, *'As in the world of 
art the spirit of man appears and expresses itself 
invisibly, yet visibly, and as the world of art is thus 
invisibly yet visibly a spiritual kingdom, so the Spirit 
of God appears invisibly yet visibly in nature, and 
nature is thus invisibly yet visibly the Kingdom of 
God.'' 

In this is no theology, but in this is all true religion, 
and in the light of these highest associations, with 
nature for the chief means of the education of children, 
there is good reason to believe that the kindergarten 
and the school may meet, and, by their combined efforts 
in the department of labor and in the world of letters, 
that they may perfect and carry forward a scheme of 
work and teaching which will satisfy all the demands 
now made upon them, as they stand in their separate 
positions, apart from each other, yet desirous of union. 
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A FEW HINTS ON THE USE OF STICKS, PAPEES, 

AND CLAY, 

In Primabt Drawing Lbbbonb. 

Form knowledge is the foundation on which to hnild instruction in the art 
of drawing. A child that has had a fall kindergarten coarse before entering 
the primary school, has already acquired this knowledge of form and is ready 
to proceed at once to drawine, bat with others a gronnd work most be done 
with the solid models in the hands of every papil, that each may handle the 
forms and become familiar with their pecalianties, and the best results are 
obtained if the children also hare clay with which to make the forms for 
themselyes. Having handled the models and examined them sufSciently to 
be able to make even imperfect copies in clay the children will know much 
about them. A teacher may hold a cube in her hand and explain all about its 
edges, faces, comers, angles, etc., for an entire term, and then in one lesson of 
twenty minutes with the clay and the models in the pupils' hands the^ will 
learn more of the nature of the cube than in all the previous time. This has 
been demonstrated repeatedly. 

Beginning with the sphere the child will see that it rolls in all directions, and 
that its outline is a circle from whatever point it is viewed. When the at* 
tempt is made to imitate this form in clay and the result is not entirely satis- 
factory the contrast between the wooden model and the clay will show clearly 
where the fault is. In the cylinder the children see a form that will roll in 
one direction but not in the other; that the end is a circle and possiblVy 
after some effort, that the side view is a rectangle. This form is not so easily 
made as the sphere. 

In the cube new features appear ; plane faces with straight lines on the cor- 
ners are seen. This is most easily made from the sphere by flattening the 
sides on the modeling board or paper. Having worked from the sphere to 
the cube and made it in clay, the square plane faces, right lined edges and 
their angles will have become familiar and the right an^e will be easily ex- 
plained. Taking a model of a cube one inch square, a card-board tablet of 
the same size may be placed on one of its faces, and when removed will repre- 
sent one of the surfaces of the cube. Its edges show lines and its corners 
angles. We have now worked up from the ball to the surface and the lines 
bounding it, and if the work has oeen properly conducted the child will have 
received a good knowledge of form and will be ready to begin the delineation 
of various forms. 

But at first the fingers are not accustomed to the use of the pencil, and so 
much thought is necessary to manage it that little is left for the direction to 
be given it or the form to be made on the paper. Therefore straight sticks to 
represent straight lines have been found very useful — first as a simple means 
of delineating forms, and later for making the fotm^ tK^ Va^ ^tv«\^ ^V^ *<^s^ 
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penciL To be sure the thin square stick in common nse has several edges and 
sides, yet if it is presented as the representation of a laree line it wiU be so 
accepted without criticism. The sticks are in assorted lengths of from one 
/ inch to five inches with sometimes the diagonals of squares from one to four 
inches — and for further interest and instruction thej are often colored in three 
orieix colors. With these simple sticks the terms horizontal, vertical perpen> 
dicular, oblique to right or left, etc., etc., may all be worked out by the pupils, 
and the teacher may see the results at a glance, and order any necessary 
corrections without the constant rubbing out which is necessary with slate 
and penciL The advanta^^^es of the sticks over the pencil in the earliest stages 
s well d escribed in the following testimony of a teacher, experienced in the 
old methods, respecting the value of stick laying in the earliest attempts at 
form delineating. 

" Vertical and horizontal lines had been before teacher and pupil for several 
days, till the teacher was positively certain that they were perfectly understood 
by the class, whether in window-sash or slate-frame. Still when the pencil 
attempted to reproduce the simplest designs by their nse, confusion ensued, 
and straight lines of any kind were an impossibility. She went to her desk, took 
out kindergarten gift number 8, and silently distributed the brightH^lored sticks 
among the delighted, wondering children. * Now give me two vertical lines,' 
■aid the teacher, and the dullest pupil in the class hiul two parallel perpendicu- 
lars before him at once. Horizontals followed equally correct, and by dictation 
alone were boxes and chairs built by^ wee little people who had never been able 
to follow a direction before. One little fellow, who had seemed to be an em- 
bodiment of stolidity, seized upon those attractive invitations to activity as a 
duck would splash into the first water it ever saw, and astonished the teacher 
by such accuracy of eye-measurement and deftness of touch that her respect 
for the future artisan went up at once. ' Shall I ever learn to let these chil- 
dren learn to do their work themselves with the blessed help of attractive 
objects, and not try to force them into my way of doing things V she thought 
as she gathered up the big bunch of delicate sticks, not one of which was 
broken or injured. Something else besides lines was taught that day, and the 
children were not the only learners." 

The angle may be explained by two sticks in contact at the ends and diverg- 
ing. It is difficult to make a child comprehend that an angle is the divergence 
of two lines rather than the surface between them, but if, with two sticks held 
as above, the statement is made that the angle is the " opening " between the 
lines, and at the same time the sticks are made to open and close, — thus con- 
veying a practical idea of the *' opening/' as distinct from a surface, — a much 
clearer idea of the angle is presented to the mind of the child than can be 
done with lines on a surface. The use of the sticks in form study can only be 
suggested here, but the possibilities are almost unlimited. 

The sticks having thus served their purposes for the elementary construction 
of forms, the forms so made and many others may now be used as models for 
drawing. Drawing is an imitative art, every drawing being a representation 
or imitation of something real or imaginary. All instruction in drawing may 
be simply divided into two classes, namely, drawing from the fiat copy and 
from the modeL 

For the earliest primary instruction the model is fast coming to the front 
and claiming equality with the flat copy which has in the past been almost 
exclusively used in this grade because considered more simple. Certainly it 
is easier lor a teacher to give a child a sheet of paper, and a copy consisting 
of meaningless lines, with the order to " copy them,*' than it is to properly pre- 
Bent a lesson in model drawing, and it requires much less knowledge, but it 
certainly inspires no interest in the child, and affords but a very limited amount 
of instruction. 
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Drawing from the flat copj is well presented in each of the many valuable 
series of instruction books on this subject now before the public, and generally 
model drawing, in its more advanced stages, receives some attention, but ^ 
drawing from the flat copy is so easily taught that it has more than its proper ^ 
siiare, so that while recognizing the great value of this branch of the stc^y 
it requires no special advocate. 

On the other hand, primary drawing from the model has not heretofore had 
proper attention — and hence the following simple suggestions are offered for 
special work to be introduced as general exercises regardless of any series of 
instruction books in use. 

The indolent and careless teacher will not care for such an exercise but will 
stick to the easier work with the copy book. The less culpable but equally 
unfortunate one who has had no instruction in drawing may also prefer to 
jog along in the old ways rather than devote a few hours per month to the un- 
derstanding, and introduction, of something a little out of the old lines — but 
to the large majority of the primary teachers of to-day who are wide-awake to 
the interests of their pupils, the following suggestions may be of valne. 

** Man is a creative being " and the man is but the larger and older boy. 
Nothing so much pleases a child as to make something new. If a child can 
be interested and instructed at the same time, the instruction will stick, be- 
cause it becomes a part of the being. A child not only learns to do by doing 
but learns to know by doing. Now let us apply these simple truths to primary 
drawing. 

The first model must be very simple. The stick is a model of a line, u e. the 
embodied line. If now several sticks are laid to represent some outline figure 
thQ child not only has a model, but a model of his own making, which is much 
more interesting than one ready made. After the simple geometrical figures 
have been used many forms of beauty and life can be made. For guides in 
symmetrical designing with sticks, the squared tops of the kindergarten tablets 
are very valuable, but a sheet of heavy paper nearly the size of a desk top, 
ruled in one inch squares, is a cheap and useful substitute, and the occupation 
of carefully laying out and ruling the papers is valuable practice for the more 
advanced children in the higher grades. 

For a surface on which to make the drawing, give the pupil paper covered 
with small dots in one inch squares. These dots correspond with the crossings 
of the lines on the desk top, on which the sticks are laid, and thus serve as a 
guide to help the young draughtsman locate his lines. 

While the sticks are models of the lines which form the outlines of the fig- 
ures to be drawn, they do not really present models of the surfaces or forms 
in two dimensions and in looking for such a model nothiug seems more suita- 
ble than a piece of paper, which for added interest may be of some pleasing 
color and for education in form and dimension may be square and just four 
inches on each side. Give each child a piece of paper, and as far as convenient 
allow each to choose a color, thus encouraging the will power in making a 
choice and giving variety and added interest to the occupation. 

The teacher also has a paper, and at this stage in the exercises a little 
catechising as to form and size and possibly colors may be profitable, the 
amount and nature of this work depending entirely on the ages and previous 
condition of the pupils. A pupil from a kindergarten will know all about it. 
while another of the same age will know nothing about it. Now tell each to 
make a drawing of the piece of paper, — in the center of the sheet of drawing 
paper, — by connecting suitable points already on the paper. When all have 
drawn the square more or less correctly see that each has done fairly well ac- 
cording to age, helping such as may have been unable to understand the gen- 
eral instructions, if such there may be. Next tell them to ioH iVkj^vc >^<»:^^£t.<«^ 
from side to side, forming an oblong ioia mO^ift^V! V«<i vosSsift^N V^^«a.\» ^s^^wa. 
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the papers and then ask what nev faatore appears in the paper or model that 
was Dot there before. They flod a seam or creaae in each paper, which they 
have made, each for himself. 

Now Bomettiing haa been m^e; they have added gomething Co the model. 
Tell them to represent that crease on the drawing-. 

In like manner dictate various other foldings, giving very clear directions 
which cannot be misanderstood and requiring close attention while dictiitiDg; 
then give the pupils time to execute withont farther talk, and with the ander- 
■tanding that the order ia not to be repeated until all have had ample time to 
execute it. When all have had time to make the fold the teacher ma; repeat 
the otder.at the same time folding her paper plainly before the pnpila so that 
any that did not nnderatand the order may now perform the operation by imi- 
tation, and thm keep along with the class. 




Vary pleasing designs may be made by BOCcesBive foldings as shown in the 
accompanying diagrams. As many or as few folds may be made as saits the 
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added to figure 3, viz., two of the corners are folded to their opposite diagonals 
and the other corners to their own diagonals. 

This folding will be readily understood by trial, bnt is one of the most diffi- 
cult for the children to execute correctly, and should, probably, not be used until 
after fignres 7 and 8. With the above explanations figures 5, 6, and 7 will be 
readily understood. Fig. 8 is developed from figure 3 by folding each side to 
the center lines, making four foldings, and then making the same folds as de- 
scribed for figure 4, and this figure, although more complicated than fii^ure 4, 
is less difficult, because the four diagonals have been bisected by the rectangular 
folds, thus giving definite points at which to place the corners in making the 
two long diagonal folds. 

Fig. 9 is seemingly complicated, but is simple in the folding, which is as fol- 
lows : — 

To figure 2 add the foldings of figure 6, and then fold each corner to the 
centers of the opposite sides. Thus the lower right hand corner is carried to 
the center of the top side, and then to the center of the left hand side. These 
two folds applied to each corner, making eight in all, complete the figure. The 
drawing of this figure is very simple after the sides of the square are first accu- 
rately divided into eight equal parts of one-half inch each It is not very diffi- 
cult with the dotted paper in one inch squares, even without any measure- 
ments, and with a rule the necessary one half inch spaces are accurately ob- 
tained if the use of the rule is allowed. 

All these figures should first be folded and drawn by the teacher before 
dictating to the children, that all the difficulties may be encountered in ad- 
vance. Fig. 9 should not be attempted until all the others have been well 
mastered by the pupils. 

Circles and equilateral triangles may follow the squares for variety, but the 
square is more simple and useful, perhaps, although the circle gives oppor- 
tunity for lessons on the angles. 

The amount of instruction in form and color that may be worked out of a 
lesson of this kind is wonderful to a person who has never given any thought 
to the subject. 

These two simple materials, sticks and papers, having formed models in two 
dimensions, we now come to objects in three dimensions, or solids. At this 
stage we perhaps pass from the purely primary to the intermediate, and in this 
brief paper no details can be given as to methods of instruction, but, in gen- 
eral, the models must be kept in use. Every pupil should have in his own 
hands models, preferably of wood, to handle and examine ; also clay from which 
to model forms either original or imitations of other forms from nature or 
art. Commencing with geometrical forms the work may advance to natural 
objects, such as fruits, leaves, etc., etc 

Modeling is said to be easier to the average person than drawing, and this 
seems very reasonable, but, whether it is so or not, it certainly should accom- 
pany the drawing in industrial and art education, and, in this work, beauty 
and business must constantly be insisted upon — not mere aimless play — and all 
the modeling should be directly subjective to object drawing. 

Clay work in the school-room is objected to by some as dirty, but this is 
from those who are not familiar with its use and object. The children are 
not given a tub of clay to play with, but merely a small piece, of just the 
proper consistency for use, and in this condition it is verv cleanly and need not 
Hoil the clothes nearly as much as the use of chalk at the blackboard, while 
nnlike the chalk it is beneficial to the hands, giving them a soft and smooth 
surface, and there is an entire absence of the dust arising from the crayon 
wiiich always fills the air when the work at the blackboard is going on. A 
small jar of moist clay may easily be kept prepared for use at no necessary eiL- 
pense after the first insignificant in:vQStiii«iit,«A \X. xea.^ \a hk^^a^^ ^(5«^3qs»s^ 
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to the jar after having been used. The necessary amount of water to be added 
occasionallj will very soon be determined by a teacher. Mnddy clay can never 
be used to any advantage, and, as before stated, when the clay is of the proper 
consistency to work to the best advantage it is not dirty. 

Having thos briefly hinted at a few simple methods in the earliest efforts at 
model drawing, the following statement of the logic of drawing as a whole may 
be of value to such teachers as have had little opportunity for gaining early 
instruction on the subject : — 

As stated at the beginning, drawing is an imitative art. 

We first see an object and then we attempt to draw it. The drawing is not 
the object but an imitation of ic. Therefore the draughtsman must have 
definite knowledge of an object before he can draw it, and hence the beginning 
of drawing is form knowledge — and this must be the foundation of all drawing 
that is to be of any practical value. After the mind has been so educated in 
form that it can intelligently conceive definite forms of beauty or utility, and 
the eyes and hand are educated to produce on paper representations of the ob- 
jects seen in the mind, then it is easier to make the drawings than to work out 
the forms in the solid. Hence the draughtsman makes his drawing and calls 
on the mechanic — who may have sufficient education to read the drawing but 
not to produce it — to do the greater manual labor. 

But this original drawing is as much an imitation as the earliest piece of 
model drawing, because it is merely a representation of the forms which ex- 
isted in the mind of the draughtsman. So also the artist, after years of prac- 
tice in imitating landscapes or animals or the human figure which he has seen, 
becomes sufiiciently educated to conceive beautiful forms and combinations, 
and to transfer them to his canvas, but the creation is not on the canvas but in 
the mind of the artist. Drawing from the flat, or in other words copying other 
drawings, has its value which must not be overlooked or underestimated. 

It educates the eye to judge of distances and angles, and the hand to follow 
the dictates of the eye. and in various other ways is valuable if properly pur- 
sued as a means and not an end, but when a pupil ** takes drawing and paint- 
ing " with the obiect to be able to copy a few crayon drawings, or pretty flower 
pieces, or a stock landscape to hang in the parlor, and then considers his or her 
art education finished, what real good has been accomplished ? The result is 
not an acquirement of permanent interest to the artist ( ? ), nor of any value what- 
ever to the world. Hence the time that has thus far been devoted to copying 
ornamental forms in our school courses of drawing has very largely been 
wasted, as it has been of value simply in educating the hand and eye in the 
most elementary principles, which could largely have been as well secured in 
other and more valuable practice. It may be said that an idea of decorative 
forms and ornaments is obtained, but without an understanding of the princi- 
ples of ornamentation by the teacher, and the presentation of them step by step, 
a large part of that value is lost, and with suitable instrnction models of the 
ornaments in relief would oftentimes be far more valuable than the printed 
copies, which at the best bnt imperfectly represent the forms to the pupils. 
And worst of all is the practice of setting pupils, twelve to fourteen years old, 
to inventing forms of beauty (?) before they have been instructed in the first 
elements of beauty in design or form. 

With these few brief hints the subject is left with the thoughtful teacher to 
whose notice these pages may come. 
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KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 



The^ material for the kindergarten is necessarily an important feature in the 
work. ' If it is accurate, neat, and well made, it inculcates exactly the points 
that«are to be emphasized, while, if it is roughly and slovenly made as regards 
dimensions, forms, and colors, the example destroys much of the instruction 
that may be given by even the best teachers. 

As pioneers in the manufacture of kindergarten material in this country, an 
experience of nearly twenty years has developed a line of goods which are now 
acknowledged to be superior to any others ever made in the world. 

The variety and diversity of articles employed as gifts and occupations in 
the kindergarten forbid an enumeration of them in detail within reasonable 
limits, as they now comprise more than five hundred numbers, occupying about 
forty large, closely printed pages in a catalogue which will be mailed free to 
any teacher or kindergartner. A catalogue is absolutely necessary in ordering 
even the simplest articles, intelligently, as in some lines a very slight variation 
in size, color, or design is often of the greatest importance in the special work 
for which the material is required. Therefore whenever you commence to 
need any material send at once for a catalogue. 

NEW LINE OF EDUCATIONAL DISSECTED MAPS. 

The Uniform Scale Continental Object Lessons. 

This embraces a set of outline maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, 
and South America drawn to one scale. 

Heretofore the scale of a map has been adapted to the size of the atlas page, 
and the child has had good reason to suppose that Europe was nearly as large 
as Africa. With this series of uniform scale maps, printed in pleasing colors, 
mounted on wood -^ inch thick, and cut up to the boundary lines of the conti- 
nents and divisions, the child will gain a definite knowledge of the shape, loca- 
tion, and relative size of each portion of a continent, not to be acquired by any 
other means. 

Another valuable feature of these maps is the illuminated backs. Covering 
the entire back of each map is an original design, lithographed in colors and 
depicting the principal animal and vegetable productions of the country. 

Each map is packed in a finely finished wooden box with chromo litho- 
graphic label, and may be bought separately if so desired fot home use, but 
for school purposes the entire series is recommended, as in this way the full 
benefit of the system is realized. 

Map of Europe, size, 12x9, . . Price, each, $0.75 

Map of Asia, size, 21^x20}^, 

Map of Africa, size, 17x18^, 

Map of North America, size, 1 8x20, . 

Map of South America, size, 15x19, 

The set of above five maps. 



it (( 



1.25 
1.25 
1 25 
1.25 
5.00 



New Dissected Map of the United States. 

This is printed from an entirely new set of plates engraved expressly for 
this purpose. The scale of this map has no definite relation to the scale of 
the continental series, being much larger. 

The back is provided with the same style of colored lithographic designs, 
showing the industries and productions of the country, and is by far the finest 
dissected map of the United States ever made. 

Mounted on wood jf inch thick, packed in fine wooden box with colored 
label, size, 22x15. Price, each, $1.00. 
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THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. 

BT EDWARD WIEBE. 

• 

The only complete guide to the kiDdergarten yet pabb'shed in the Eng^lish 
language, and forming the best possible foundation for the building of a partial 
or complete kindergarten education. All the gifts and occupations are ex- 

?lained considerably in detail with a large number of lithographic plates. 
*here are many other books treating of some special features more in detail, 
and which are valuable to supplement this, but every primary teacher should 
own the Paradise of Childhood first of all. Large double column quarto, 84 
pages letter press, and 76 pages engraved lithographic plates. Paper, $1.50; 
cloth, $2.00. 

EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY. 

It is a well'known fact, that all children are fond of counting money, and 
that they more readily learn to do it correctly, than to count any other com- 
modity. 

These facts have led us to add to our primary educational aids, Fisher's 
Toy Money, which is the only article of the kind allowed by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to be manufactured and sold. 

The fac-simile of each of the different coins in common use from the cent to 
the dollar, is stamped on heavy white card-board. Wherever this has been 
used in primary schools the scholars have acquired a facility and correctness 
in adding, subtracting, and multiplying, which commends it as the best appli- 
ance yet found for acquiring an early knowledge of the fundamental proc- 
esses of arithmetic. 

Each box of U. S. money contains assorted pieces representing about $1 6.50. 
Price* 25 cents, sample sent by mail on receipt of price. 



THE TOY MONEY IN BULK. 

Since the toy money in boxes has begun to be used to a considerable extent 
in our public schools, there has been a demand for the Various denominations 
in bulk, and we now offer any denomination in any quantity as per the accom- 
panying scale of prices : — 



One Dollar pieces, 
Half Dollar pieces. 
Quarter Dollar pieces, 
Ten Cent pieces, 
Five Cent pieces, 
Two Cent pieces, 
One Cent pieces, 



per thousand, $1.75 

1.25 
1.00 
.60 
.75 
.80 
.75 



Teachers as well as others frequently offer various suggestions for modifi- 
cations in the style and quality of these coins, but they are now made under 
the protection and direction of the U. S. authorities, who are very particular 
as to the limits within which the details of the manufacture must be confined. 
Since the issue of the patent under which we manufacture, several other par- 
ties have thought to make something different and have been promptly 
stopped by the Treasury Department. This money is made by special direc- 
tion and permission from the Treasury Department in addition to the author- 
- embraced in the Letters Patent. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CLOCK DIAL. 

This educational aid, made in response to a general demand, is not a new idea, 
but is presented in a new form which commends it to all progressire teachers. 

The back contains a series of illustrations and descriptions of the prominent 
methods used in different ages for marking time. Mounted on heavy binder's 
board, bound with cloth and Tarnished. 

Price, each, $0.60 

Price, each, by mail, .60 

The same matter, front and back, on heavy card-board, without binding or 
varnished, a good article for the home but not as durable for school use. 

Price, each, $0.25 

Price, by mail, 30 

WORD MAKING TABLETS. 

An assortment of one-inch square tablets of heavy tinted card-board with 
upper and lower case letters and numerals, for youngest children. Neat box 
with colored label. Sample by mail for 25 cents. 

LANGUAGE TABLETS. 

A set of thick card-board tablets, each bearing a familiar word on each side, 
for use in making simple sentences. 

The set comprises over 600 words, and in addition, a large number of single 
letters of corresponding type for forming other words which may be required 
from time to time. Also numerals and punctuation marks. The whole in a 
neat box with colored label. Sample by mail for only 30 cents. 

COUNTING BLOCKS. 

Either cubes or a combination of cubes with bricks, half bricks, and quarter 
bricks are used for this purpose and a class of work much cheaper than the 
kindergarten gifts is made in plain wood and in colors. 

COLOR TABLETS AND GELATINE FILMS. 

A series of heavy paper tablets in a new combination of forms for illustrat- 
ing the relations of colors to each other. Also three transparent gelatine 
sheets in the three primary colors for showing the union of these colors in the 
production of the green, purple, and orange. 

KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL AS PRIMARY SCHOOL 

AIDS. 

Among the regular kindergarten material commonly used for primary 
school work, the following are most popular : — 

Colored square sticks for counting and for laying forms. 

Colored papers for folding and cutting. 

Cut papers for weaving and braiding. 

Design cards for embroidery. 

Parquetry papers for pasting. 

Clay for modeling. 
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ELEMENTAEY CHARTS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
Fob Instruction in Physiology and Hygiene. 

The introduction of the study of Physiology and Hygiene into the lower 
grades of schools in this country, as demanded by public opinion and by the 
laws of many of the States, necessitates the use of charts, and the large num- 
ber of rooms to be supplied ^has created a universal inquiry among school offi- 
cers for something better suited to this grade of instruction than those hereto- 
fore published, and at a much lower price. 

The Charts of the Human Body have been prepared especially to meet this 
call for a clear, accurate, and simple series of illustrations at a moderate price 
and without the complicated details which are necessary in more advanced 
classes, but which confuse younger pupils and possibly cause them to ask ques- 
tions far in advance of their comprehension. 

The several figures have been selected and drawn, with express reference to 
this grade of work, in many cases from nature, and wherever copied from 
standard publications they have been verified or corrected by competent ex- 
perts. The plates have been very carefully prepared and the printing executed 
m chromo-lithography with the abundance of impressions .necessary to the 
best effects, whether in natural or conventional colors. There are thirty-nine 
figures in all, on three charts, each 25x38 inches. 

The figures are selected with special reference to the ground covered by the 
various text books on this subject in use in this grade, and will be found to be 
in harmony with the general plan of these books. 

The entire set of three charts mounted on cloth with head and bottom sticks 
like maps for only $3.00, or each chart in a spring roller case for $5.00 per set. 

THE MENSURATION. OF SURFACES AND SOLIDS. 

A complete set of apparatus for demonstrating in a most impressive manner 
the facts involved in the mensuration of the surface of a circle and a triangle 
and the solid contents of sphere, cylinder, and cone. These models, once seen 
and used by a pupil, so effectually fix certain facts and relations of parts in 
his mind that they will remain long after the recollection of all the formulas 
acquired by weeks of hard study has been lost. 

If any progress worthy the name is to be made in combining mental and 
manual education harmoniously, the simple elements of mensuration, mechanics, 
and physics must be taught the children of the grammar school age in such 
manner that the facts will remain with them if they never go far enough 
to get at all the reasons ; and this can only be done by material demonstra- 
tion ; and very much may be done in this way in a wonderfully limited amount 
of time if properly woven in with the practical manual operations requiring 
the use of these principles. For this purpose a line of aids is very rapidly being 
developed, and many very useful pieces of apparatus are already at the hand 
of any teacher desiring them, and at a very limited expense. 

Others are coming up every week in the minds of thoughtful teachers, and 
we solicit correspondence with all such, both that they may give us suggestions 
and also learn what has already been done. 



Illustrated catalogues and miscellaneous circulars will be sent to any one in- 
terested in this subject, and we solicit an exchange of ideas in this direction. 
In asking for catalogues and circulars please state what general line is of spe- 
cial interest to yon. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
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